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CUPE helps workers move forward through progressive bargaining, 
political activism, mobilizing on important social issues and building 


fairness and respect for all. 


We are proud to help build 


a more equal and inclusive 
CUPE 


Canada every day. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Striking for the 
common good 


n 2018, tens of thousands of teachers in the red states of West 
Virginia, Arizona, and Oklahoma began to strike. Fed up 
with conservative union leadership that preferred lobbying to 
organizing, and spurred on by a “militant minority” of social- 
ists in their ranks, teachers went out on illegal strikes and won 
monumental gains — proving the age-old maxim, “there are no 
illegal strikes, just unsuccessful ones” (or, more simply, “they 
can't fire us all”). As Ellen David Friedman wrote for Labor 
Notes, "The undercurrent which the red state revolt captured is a 
ripple of non-acceptance, of throwing off hopelessness and fear.” 

The strikes — still workers’ most powerful weapon against 

capitalist exploitation — shifted the entire public discourse around 
unions and education. In late August, a new poll showed that 
Americans’ approval of labour unions hit a 16-year high, reach- 
ing 64 per cent. That was, at least in part, because teachers were 
“striking for the common good” — making demands that would 
benefit the community as a whole, like more resources for stu- 
dents and smaller class sizes. Their demands highlighted the 
fundamental injustice of capitalism: the fact that capitalist society 
will inevitably fail to provide even the most basic needs of the 
public. And when workers strike for demands that don't simply 
serve their own self-interest, they challenge capitalism's impera- 
tive that we must only ever look out for our own interests. These 
were strikes with revolutionary potential. 

Bosses know that bargaining for the common good is a pow- 
erful tool, when workers use it — which is why they try to disallow 
it. In Chicago, for example, teachers are primarily allowed to 
strike over issues of pay and health benefits. The city is not legally 
required to bargain over — nor are workers allowed to walk out 
over — other demands, like caps on classroom sizes, or more 
school nurses, social workers, and librarians. But some Chicago 
teachers have 4o kids in their classrooms. In October, Chicago 
teachers were being offered a 16 per cent pay raise. If teachers 
took the raise, the city would have had no reason to continue 
to bargain with them over non-wage issues, and they wouldn't 

legally be allowed to strike to achieve those demands, either. 
Instead, as I write, teachers are out on the picket line for 
the first day of their strike. A Chicago Sun Times poll showed 
that half of Chicagoans support a teachers’ strike, and would 
be most likely to hold Chicago Public Schools and city officials 
responsible. The backstory is that in 2010, the Caucus of Rank 
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and File Educators (CORE) organized to win control of the 
Chicago Teachers Union (CTU) in a run-off election, and then 
ran a multi-year grassroots campaign to defend public educa- 
tion. CORE’s community outreach and member engagement is 
responsible for the CTU's strong public support today. 

Though the contexts of teachers’ struggles in the U.S. and 
Canada differ significantly, I remain interested in what we can 
learn from Chicago and the red state revolt. As a wave of conserva- 
tive provincial governments swept across Canada in recent years, 
it's ravaged public-sector budgets. Education workers in Ontario, 
Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick, and Quebec 
have been fighting against attacks on their wages, jobs, and working 
conditions. In September, the right-wing Saskatchewan govern- 
ment offered teachers salary increases and a $1,500 bonus — while 
in the same breath refusing to negotiate class size and composition. 
But the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation (STF) turned down the 
money and stood firm on their demand for reduced class sizes in 
schools that are “bulging at the seams.” Put simply, they're refusing 
to sell out the children they're responsible for teaching. 

The STF also made the unusual — but powerful — choice to 
make details of contract talks public, hoping to sway public 
support to their side. When teachers are bargaining close to 
an election — as is the case here, with the provincial election 
barely a year away — open negotiations become an opportunity 
to expose the avarice of an austerity government, and encourage 
the public to eventually unseat them. 

Teachers’ working conditions are students’ learning condi- 
tions. Teachers bargaining for the common good contains the 
seed of radical change — and I mean “radical” in the same way 
that Angela Davis uses it, meaning “grasping at the root.” The 
way we teach children lies at the root of all other problems and 
solutions, because it dictates the enduring tools and beliefs that 
those kids will later use to shape the world. Change that, and 
we stand a chance of fundamentally altering our relationships 
to one another, and to the Earth. 

This is a thread that runs throughout this year's labour issue: 
the truth that we are tied together in the fight against the ruling 
class, the fight for a more just and egalitarian world. This thread 
appears most prominently in Barret Weber's article on Alberta 
public-sector unions banding together to fight back against 
Jason Kenney’s cuts to health care and education. But it’s also 
apparent in Samantha Ponting’s feature about women maquila 
workers in Honduras organizing against discriminatory firings; 
in Erin Innes’ feature about prison labour and prison farms; and 
in Kate Jacobson’s feature about airport workers joining forces 
in Canada’s biggest workplace. 

As they say, a rising tide lifts all workers. * 


SAIMA DESAI, EDITOR 
saima@briarpatchmagazine.com 


Thanks to Nick Day for the idea for this letter, and to Andrew 
Loewen and David Gray-Donald for their feedback. 
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The hope for our best future lies in solidarity. We know how to get things done when we 
work together. We are the ones who have learned from the past and are working for a 
better future for everyone. 


We are proud of our accomplishments—those that benefit our members and those that 
benefit everyone else, too. And we have much to be proud of. The basic rights and 
freedoms Canadians enjoy every day were won through union advocacy. 


We fought for the rights of everyone. And we're still fighting for the rights of everyone. 


That’s why unions still matter: then, now, and always. 
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nupge.ca | unionsyeah.ca 
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Briarpatch editor Saima Desai talks to two judges of our Writing in the Margins contest about Idle 
No More and MMIWG, ethical kinship, writing queer sex, and their forthcoming work. 


ere in the ninth year of Briarpatch's Writing in the 
VV Margins contest, where we invite our community 
to bring to life issues of social and environmental 
justice through poetry, photography, and creative non-fiction. 
Winners are published in Briarpatch Magazine and receive $500 
in prizes; runners-up are published on briarpatchmagazine. 
com and receive $150. 
This year’s creative non-fiction entries will be judged by 
Joshua Whitehead. Joshua is an Oji-néhiyaw, Two-Spirit 
member of the Peguis First Nation (Treaty 1). He is the author 
of the novel Jonny Appleseed (Arsenal Pulp Press, 2018) and 
the poetry collection full-metal indigiqueer (Talonbooks, 2017). 
Jonny Appleseed won a Lambda Literary Award; was a finalist 
for the Governor General's Literary Award for Fiction; and was 
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long-listed for the Giller Prize. Joshua is currently working on 
a PhD in Indigenous literatures and cultures in the University 
of Calgary's English department (Treaty 7). 

This year's photography entries will be judged by Nadya 
Kwandibens. Nadya is Anishinaabe (Ojibwe) from the Animakee 
Wa Zhing #37 First Nation in northwestern Ontario. She is a self- 
taught portrait and events photographer. In 2008, she founded Red 
Works, a dynamic photography company empowering contempo- 
rary Indigenous lifestyles and cultures through photographic essays, 
features, and portraits. Nadya’s photography — which focuses on 
urban Indigenous identity and representing decolonial assertions 
of resistance and resurgence — has been exhibited in group and solo 
shows across Canada and the United States. 

This year's poetry entries will be judged by El Jones. El is a 
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spoken word poet, an educator, journalist, and a community 
activist living in African Nova Scotia. She was the fifth poet 
laureate of Halifax. In 2016, El was a recipient of the Burnley 
“Rocky” Jones human rights award for her community work 
and work in prison justice. She is a co-founder of Black Power 
Hour, a live radio show with incarcerated people on CKDU that 
creates space for people inside to share their creative work and 
discuss contemporary social and political issues; along with this 
work, she supports women in Nova Institution in writing and 
sharing their voices. Her book of spoken word poetry, Live from 
the Afrikan Resistance! was published by Roseway Press in 2014. 
Briarpatch editor Saima Desai talked to Joshua and Nadya 
about social movements, taboos, and their newest work. 


What do you think is the role of art in social movements? 
When was a time when you felt like your creative work 
has been part of a movement? 


Nadya: Art pushes through barriers and forces socio-political 
matters to the forefront, from the margins and peripheries, 
and demands to be seen, demands (re)action. Art disrupts 
narratives. And so photography is a means for me to be a part 
of that process and interruption. The first time that I felt my art 
was a part of a movement was when Idle No More began. I was 
there when the first major rally took place in Ottawa and I've 
photographed several more across the country since then. The 
energy at these gatherings is unifying and invigorating. These 
acts of resistance are electrifying and empowering. 


Joshua: I suppose some would say my writing is part of this new 
rise in Indigenous queer, trans, Two-Spirit, and non-binary 
writing that has recently come to the forefront, alongside the 
work of Indigenous women writers. But for me, writing and 
literature has always been hand-in-hand with ethical kinship. 
That is, to rise, compliment (and critique when needed), and 
empower our kin to stand beside us in the literal and literary 
futures we're trying to build. I knew, when I was nominated for 
the Trans Poetry Lambda Award with full-metal indigiqueer that 
I would have to embody my beliefs, walk the walk if you will, so 
I withdrew. I never knew it would have such a large impact but 
it was important for me to be a good kin to my communities, 
those I'm immediately a part of and those I am allied with. 


We've seen more writing and art about queerness, transness, 
and race gain mainstream acceptance and acclaim in recent 
years. What political issues are still taboo in creative writing 
and art? How do they show up in your work? 


Nadya: The main purpose of my lens is to bear witness, to 
provide audiences both within the Indigenous community and 
beyond a glimpse of what Indigenous realities look like. So I 
attend a lot of events surrounding Indigenous matters. Earlier 





What's the first piece of art you ever made? 
Nadya: A short story about Nokomis. 
Joshua: Oh, I'm sure it was macaroni art for a Christmas decoration! 


Most recent piece of writing or art that made you cry? 
Nadya: Billy-Ray Belcourt, NDN Coping Mechanisms. 

Joshua: Ocean Vuong's On Earth We're Briefly Gorgeous, and also 
Maggie Rogers’ song, “Back in my Body.” 


What do you think is overrated in art? 

Nadya: Fame. 

Joshua: Realism. Bend rules, bleed genres, overlap texts, imagine 
wondrous futurisms — because we sure as hell aren't living in one 
now. 


What do you eat a lot of when you're working? 
Nadya: Organic tortilla chips and salsa. 
Joshua: Pink Lady apples because I like to live my NDN Rizzo fantasy. 


What time of day are you the most creative? 

Nadya: After my second coffee. 

Joshua: I get the most inspiration during the day, and I write those 
into notes on my iPhone; then I do most of my writing at night when 
I supplant those notes into my works. 


How do you know when you're done? 

Nadya: One-on-one photo sessions: when we're both laughing or 
smiling. Events coverage: when I've done 150+ squats. 

Joshua: I don't, that's the problem, hah. Though I know I'm done, 
temporarily, when the story lulls into a biting finale that crescendoes 
into a tight braid from a strand of loose grass. 


Your most recent cause for celebration? 

Nadya: My niece enrolled in photography courses. 

Joshua: My most recent literary celebration was probably winning 
the Gay Fiction Lambda Award alongside my fellow Arsenal Pulp 
Press authors Casey Plett and Larissa Lai. 


What's your number-one tip for writers or photographers 
submitting to the contest? 

Nadya: Don't be afraid to be vulnerable and honest with yourself 
and your work. Share your truth. 

Joshua: Don’t write to sound white, by which I mean don't mimic 
“the greats” or the canon. Write for yourself: time-travel to the 
child-you who so desperately needs to see themselves in the world 
and hear the knowledge you've gained now, and tell them the stor 
you're itching to tell. And write as if you were sitting at your grand- 
mother’s kitchen table talking to her, if she can understand. Then 
think you're golden. 
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this year I worked for the National Inquiry into Missing and 
Murdered Indigenous Women and Girls(MMIWG), providing 
photographic and on-camera behind-the-scenes content for 
their social media campaign to promote awareness of MMIWG. 
I also photographed the presentation of the National Inquiry's 
final report and closing ceremony. The public reaction to the 
campaign launch ignited a mix of emotions for me, but I was 
particularly frustrated in the week following the release of the 
final report; we all saw how mainstream media handled the use 
of the word “genocide” within the report. What's considered a 
taboo topic for one group in society doesn't mean its neces- 
sarily taboo for all. It's not taboo for us to talk about genocide 
because it is very much lived and real. There is still so much 
that non-Indigenous people need to understand, acknowledge, 
and accept when it comes to the history of genocide in Canada. 


Joshua: From an all-women (and nearly all BIPOC, may I add) 
shortlist for the Hilary Weston Writers’ Trust Prize, to Casey Plett 
winning the Amazon Canada First Novel Award, we have seen 
trans, queer, and BIPOC writers taking the literary world by storm. 
For me, while reading reviews and taking note of questions asked 
during O&As with Jonny Appleseed, it seems that unabashed and 
explicit depictions and/or sensual imagery of queer sex, sex work, 
and sexualities is still met with resistance, conscious or not, from 
the readership of this project we call CanLit. I wroteJonny as young 
adult fiction originally and wanted to create a text that showed our 
livelihoods in sexy and sexed ways. Many people yet ask me if they 
thinkits appropriate for their teenager to read it and my response is 
always to say, “Trust me, they've read this and seen, heard, or viewed 
much more.’ It's the idea of innocence, | think, that delimits what 
we teach our children and youth — as if, in this highly technologic 
and digital age, they are not already privy to such knowledges, and 
not already learning from less credible or insightful sources. 


What are you working on right now? How is it going? 


Nadya: Right now I'm working on a series titled The Red Chair 
Sessions. It's been well-received, with so many people wanting to 
take part. I have nearly 30 portraits photographed so far, from ses- 
sions across the country. In short, this series is about reclamation 
of Indigenous land and it places importance on the connection 
between Indigenous languages and the land. The red chair signi- 
fies Indigenous bloodlines and our deep connection to the land. 
This series highlights land acknowledgements and emphasizes 
that we are all guests on Indigenous land, no matter where we 
come from. | love researching and writing each photo caption in 
Indigenous languages: its a refusal of the colonizer's language. 


Joshua: I'm currently working on a book of creative non-fiction 
slated to be released with Knopf Canada that is tentatively titled 
Making Love With the Land. It's a book of highly personal, indi- 
vidual essays that are concerned with Indigeneity, mental health, 


and queerness — from, within, and through a néhiyaw (Cree) 
lens. Within it, I go through body dysmorphia, eating disorders, 
insomnia, childhood and child agency, anxiety, sexual assault, 
and depression, among other topics. So far, it’s coming along 
slowly, but texts such as this are so highly attached to the body, as 
if they were a limb, that they need to be fed and bled unhurriedly 
so as not to become too cumbersome. Biotexts, they require a 
great deal of care and sacrifice — I’m letting the book come to 
fruition as I live through and survive such topics. 


Nadya, why do you think it’s important for Indigenous 
people to be photographed by other Indigenous people? 
How does this show up in your work? 


Nadya: I'm reminded of a quote by sculptor and installation 
artist Faye HeavyShield: “For a world that continues to believe 
that the noble savage is still up for adoption: the cradle is empty. 
The aged child stands beside you, with teeth, with voice, with 
song.’ It's so vital that we tell our own stories. Indigenous voices 
were silenced, our histories erased, and our people were defined 
and labelled by white men. But now we see a definitive and 
unapologetic reclamation of our own realities. Over the years 
I've had the privilege of visiting with so many Indigenous people 
wanting to share their stories with me because it’s an empow- 
ering process. My purpose as an artist-photographer is to be 
a conduit for those stories. Holding and carrying our stories 
comes with a huge responsibility that I do not take lightly; | 
consider it a great honour and privilege. 


Joshua, what’s your relationship to Jonny like, these 
days? Has it changed since you first began work on Jonny 
Appleseed, and do you think you'll ever reach a point 
where you're done writing about him? 


Joshua: Jonny is such a poltergeist in my life. I love that boy. This 
summer ] did an intensive French translation and an audiobook 
for Jonny Appleseed and | find myself in the midst of a rather 
sublime experience: that Jonny, past-me, was teaching present- 
me how to live, in order to survive tomorrow. I have much to 
learn from him yet, and he has many stories left to share. There 
are characters in Jonny I want to return to one day, such as Tias. 
I feel much of his story is left largely untold — I'd like to explore 
him. I’m also very interested in returning to an older Jonny — dad- 
bodied, queerer, and sexier than ever — and explore what it would 
be like for two 30-year-old men to explore their presents through 
a history that is so laced with desire and longing. * 


The deadline for Writing in the Margins contest entries is December 
1,2019. Thankyou to our sponsors: Talonbooks, Fernwood Publishing, 


and the Regina Public Interest Research Group (RPIRG). 


Visit www.briarpatchmagazine.com/witm for contest details. 
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The risky business of sex work in the gig economy 


ariam turns on location tracking 
when she’s en route to a date. 
Coordinating with her room- 
mate, she sets a time by which she will 


send them a check-in text. Her purse con- 


tains one bottle of water-based lubricant, 





a strip of latex condoms, her wallet and 
keys, and a small pocket knife. She’s 
alone. 

Standing outside a Nuns’ Island 
condo complex, she refreshes her 
SeekingArrangement messages. Her 





client is 10 minutes late. She sits on the 
edge of a concrete planter, examining his 
profile. It ends with a familiar note: “no 
escorts, please.” 

American legislation such as the 
Allow States and Victims to Fight 


rr 
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Online Sex Trafficking Act and the Stop 
Enabling Sex Traffickers Act (FOSTA/ 
SESTA) has led to the demise of clas- 
sified advertising sites popular among 
American and Canadian sex workers, 
like Backpage and Craigslist Personals. 
Shuttering these sites has made sex 
workers even more vulnerable to vio- 
lence — they are unable to screen clients 
and are often forced into working on the 
street. But SeekingArrangement is alive 
and well. 

Seeking —as it’s known to its users — is 
a website that facilitates sugaring, a type 
of sex work where “sugar babies” partici- 
pate in typically long-term romantic and 
sexual relationships with “sugar daddies” 
(or occasionally “sugar mommies”) in 
exchange for money and gifts. 

As Mariam's client made clear, many 
sugar daddies balk at the notion that 
sugaring is sex work. The same is true 
of many sugar babies (a term I use with 
some hesitation, as many who fall into 
this category aren't fond of its infantiliz- 
ing overtones). Seeking is marketed as a 
dating site, prohibiting “any commercial 
endeavors” and mandating that members 
“will only use the Service in a manner 
consistent with [...] local, state, national 
and international laws.” 

Butin reality, sugaring is subject to the 
same legal restrictions as other forms of 
sex work in Canada — it's criminalized. 
That means it's legal to be a sex worker, 
but illegal to be a client — purchasing 
sex, communicating to purchase sex, or 
receiving money from another person's 
sex work is a criminal offence. According 
to Sandra Wesley, executive director at 
Montreal-based sex worker advocacy 
organization Stella, “we understand that 
police are not targeting these types of 
workers as often — but under Canadian 
law, it is a criminal offence to advertise 
[the sale of someone else’s] sexual ser- 
vices,” which is what Seeking does for 
many sugar babies. 

Sugaring is precarious work — there 
are no benefits programs, unions, job 
security, employment insurance (El), 
or guarantees of fair payment. The 
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“end demand” approach to criminal- 
izing sex work means that sex work has 
been pushed into the shadows, where 
sex workers are liable to face even more 
violence. Total decriminalization of sex 
work would certainly solve many of the 
problems that sugar babies face. But as 
we push toward decriminalization — a 
fight that has been long and frustratingly 
slow — sugar babies are also trying to 
develop institutional and community- 
based mechanisms to keep each other 
safe and ensure they're being paid fairly. 
But, as with other app-based work in 
the gig economy, sites like Seeking aren't 
making that easy. 


sugar babies. Working through personal 
networks and social media, I recruited 
interviewees from Montreal schools. 

For most students, working as a sugar 
baby is an outcome of increasing costs of 
living — in Montreal, this is a result of 
the city’s gentrification-fuelled increases 
to the price of housing. According to 
Seeking, almost 80 per cent of a sugar 
baby’s payment goes toward rent, text- 
books, and tuition. The site even began 
marketing itself as a form of student debt 
relief. It illuminated the general nature of 
many sugaring relationships: older men 
with generational wealth, paired with 
young, educated women with enough 


“Sugar babies don't see each other's profiles. 
It's built to isolate; it leaves us vulnerable. | 
only know about predators because of friends. 
[...] l've reported people who are still on the 
site. The conclusion that | am forced to come 
to is that Seeking doesn't give a shit.” 


SUGARING, GIG WORK, AND 
PRECARITY 

Nadia* began sugaring in October of 
2017, as a part-time student with a low- 
paying side job at a local non-profit. “I 
am relatively financially secure. In a 
complete emergency my parents could 
theoretically support me. It's not a ques- 
tion of survival,” she tells me. “Until eight 
or nine months ago, this money was very 
much supplemental.” 

Seeking emphasizes the fact that 
many of its users are students — accord- 
ing to the site, the past year saw a 44 per 
cent increase in sugar babies using the 
website who were registered as students. 
Three Montreal universities — McGill, 
Université du Québec à Montréal, and 
Laval University — have a combined 1,643 
students who are signed up to the site as 


class privilege to attend university. 
“Initially, when sugaring [became] 
my only source of income, I did it ina 
hand-to-mouth way to cover immedi- 
ate expenses [...] like for rent,” Nadia 
explains. “I saw like, four people in less 
than a week and so I made that money 
very quickly.” She worked like this for a 
while until she eventually developed a 
small pool of “regulars” with whom she 
meets consistently. “There are people who 
come to town for work regularly or hit me 
up to spend time every couple of weeks.” 
If sex were factored out of the equa- 
tion, sugaring might look an awful lot like 
a gig job: where sugar babies are tempo- 
rary, short-term independent contrac- 
tors, the structure of their work similar to 
Uber drivers or bike couriers. Just as 60 
per cent of Uber drivers work less than 
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10 hours weekly while maintaining other 
employment, many sugar babies see a 
small handful of clients each month to 
make ends meet. 

Subject to the same economics of 
beauty as other sex workers, sugar babies 
can only make moneyiftheyare desirable, 
well-located, and willing to compromise 
on their sexual boundaries. Even sugar 

babies who are seen as attractive essentially 
function on a per-client basis — just as a 
bike courier might only make a profit by 
taking on a dangerous and unsustainable 
volume of orders, the average sugar baby 
working per meet will need to maintain a 
wide network of clients to make a living. 
This is exacerbated by the reality that most 
sugar babies don't charge by the hour, as 


the man in question. 

“This is another hugely damaging 
corollary of how [sites like Seeking] are 
set up,” says Nadia. “Sugar babies don't 
see each other's profiles. It's built to iso- 
late; it leaves us vulnerable. I only know 
about predators because of friends. [...] If 
I hadn't been warned about these men, 
I would've definitely gone home with 
them, so it's all up to random chance. I've 
reported people who are still on the site. 
The conclusion that I am forced to come 
to is that Seeking doesn't give a shit.” 

When Foodora bike couriers in 
Toronto started a unionization drive in 
the summer, it was a groundbreaking case 
that could create Canada’s first certified 
bargaining unit for app-based workers. 


“If you're having sex for money you're a 
whore. That's a beautiful, terrible thing. 

A freestyling sugar baby and a street worker 
are just hanging out at different bars.” 


an escort or masseuse might — rather, they 
receive a lump sum for dates. Bike couriers 
are denied benefits, EI, and living wages 
because they're independent contractors; 
existing within the legally dubious matrix 
of sexual labour, sugar babies are denied 
these same rights on the grounds that 
they aren't workers to begin with. Rather, 
they're romantic companions. 
These conditions complicate sugar 
babies’ capacity to identify with — and 
benefit from — sex worker advocacy 


projects. 


“BUILT TO ISOLATE” 

A few months ago, Nadia was messaged 
on Seeking by a friend's former client and 
Had she not been warned by 
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But organizers struggled to connect with 
couriers across the city, in part because 
the Foodora app deliberately doesn't let 
couriers view or contact each other. 

“We talked to folks we had immediate 
commonalities with. But the workforce 
is much bigger than that,” says Thomas 
McKechnie, an organizer with Justice 
for Foodora Couriers. “It’s easy [for me] 
to connect with another white downtown 
bike courier who's also an artist; it's harder 
to get in touch with a recent immigrant 
living in North York and supporting his 
family.” 

In web-based gig jobs, online plat- 
forms and faceless bosses allow for easier 
diffusion of responsibility when things go 
awry. Like with Foodora couriers, it's hard 
for sugar babies to get in touch with each 


other — the necessary prerequisite to any 
kind of collective organizing. However, 
the legal ambiguity and stigma of sugar- 
ing also produces more acute risks. 

Emily* became a sugar baby in her 
first year of undergrad. She was newly 
18, with minimal prior sexual experience. 
“The first guy I sugared with was a com- 
plete asshole, and I had no idea how to set 
boundaries. When I experienced sexual 
violence [in that relationship], I was like, 
there's no one that I could report this to 
because of what I'm doing.” 

Her client turned out to be a convicted 
sex offender who had been charged with 
child luring. Despite Emily's attempts to 
flag his Seeking profile — which entailed 
uploading his mugshot to the website 
— his profile is still active and he is still 
employed as an executive at an accounting 
firm. Seeking's terms of use stipulate that 
“[i]fyou become a Member, you represent 
and warrant that you have never been 
convicted of a felony and that you are not 
required to register as a sex offender with 
any government entity.” Seeking says that 
members can be verified by submitting to 
a third-party background check, and has 
insisted that they review and respond to 
member reports individually. 

Certainly, safety concerns look differ- 
ent for each sugar baby. Unlike most of 
my interviewees, Lana* has maintained 
one long-term but casual relationship 
with a client for the past two years. She 
has never seen any other clients. 

“My experience has been positive. I do 
think of it as mentorship, [and] we share 
professional interests,” she tells me. “But 
even though I don't actively fear violence 
and retaliation, there have been times 
where I've had my [sexual] boundaries 
pushed against. The [financial] dynamic 
that exists makes it harder to assert limits, 
and it’s almost harder because we have 
this long-term friendship.” 

Like many independent escorts, sugar 
babies lack even the illusion of a support 
or security presence who could ensure 
that their rights are respected. One 
interviewee, Hazel,* worked at a massage 
parlour for two years and spent some time 
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at escort agencies before going independ- 
ent. “Starting from a shared workplace 
allowed my boundaries to be enforced 
externally. I could invoke this mysterious 
greater power — the parlour, the agency 
— to set them,” she says. Even though 
many of these agencies don't maintain 
particularly stringent security details — 
such as keeping drivers or security guards 
on standby — their assumed existence is 
useful for workers like Hazel. “When I 
went into working independently, I had 
to learn to go from ‘the house says no’ to 
‘I say no.’ I started experiencing way more 
pushback on my boundaries.” 

For these sugar babies, the issue at 
hand is their isolation from one another 
and their lack of a shared workspace. 
Emily has two close friends who also 
sugar, but she “[{doesn't] have avenues to 
meet other people who sugar, and one of 
the things that always comes up is that 
we can't see one another{'s profiles on 
Seeking]. It's created an online format 
where we can't discuss our experiences 
together.” This makes it extremely dif- 
ficult for community responses to 
manifest. Nadia, who has curated a “bad 
date list” of dangerous or disrespect- 
ful SeekingArrangement daddies in 
Montreal, struggles to make connections 
with her peers in the sex industry — and 
asa result, her list can’t circulate. Further, 
unlike most bad date lists put out by sex 
worker advocacy organizations, Nadia's 
Google spreadsheet contains clients’ 
identifying information (such as their 
legal names and phone numbers) that 
could open her up to being sued for libel 
— especially given how much high-status 
clients stand to lose. 


ASKING FOR IT: ON PRICES 
AND PAYMENT 
“I don't know if this is a hot take or not, 
but sugar babies should just hook,” Hazel 
tells me. “They make less money than 
escorts. I want them to make more than 
they do.” 

Shortly after transitioning to inde- 
pendent escorting, Hazel started seeing a 
couple regularly. They requested to see her 
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as a sugar baby rather than as an escort. 
She asked what that would entail, and 
in response they requested a discounted 
rate. “Clients want to stretch their money. 
From a worker perspective, why would I 
ever let them do that?” 

A particularly damaging aspect of 
sugaring is the fact that it masks itself 
as dating. Sugar babies are less empow- 
ered to assert the necessity of payment 
for their services, in part because most 
clients on sites like SeekingArrangement 
are looking for relationships that don't 
feel transactional. Any attempt at price 
negotiation can mean losing clientele. As 
Mariam — who has sugared and worked as 
an independent escort — puts it, “if you're 
sugaring, 50 per cent of it is pretending 
you re not a sex worker. [....] You really just 
hope that you'll get a positive response 
to a per-hour rate, because so many cli- 
ents will just reply like, ‘I don't want a 
hooker. But at least hookers get wages.” 
When sugaring, Mariam finds herself 
in bizarre situations where payment is 
concerned — like the time one particular 
client insisted on paying her less than 
half of her standard $200-per-hour rate 
on the grounds that he “knows that he’s 
a catch” and would allegedly be just as 
successful in the world of conventional 
dating. 

One outcome of this is that sugar 
babies tend to accept what they can get 
from clients. Emily mentions that with 
her first regular client, demanding more 
wasn'ton the table. “I saw him exclusively 
for a while. He didn’t want to do pay-per- 
meet or an allowance, because he just 
wanted to feel like I was there willingly, 
though he'd occasionally just throw a 
hundred at me. He would give me money 
when | explicitly said I needed it for, like, 
textbooks or something.” 

“Sugaring can be very lucrative 
if someone finds the one super-rich 
daddy who's gonna give them several 
thousand dollars a month as an allow- 
ance,” says Wesley of Stella. “But most 
people find men who are too cheap to 
pay sex workers their rates for sex, and 
they try to manipulate people who don't 
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QUOTES FROM THE 
UNDERGROUND 


“Harm reduction seeks to aid users in pursuing 
their own self-identified goals and needs that 
may not include abstinence at this time, or ever. 
This approach calls on an ethical and practical 
orientation that is as rare in social services as 
it is in radical politics: engaging the painful, 
traumatized, and self-destructive parts of people 
with care, taking seriously the possibility of 
transformation and healing, without a narrow, 
preset judgment about where people have to be 
now, or where they are headed.” 

— M. E. OBRIEN, JUNKIE COMMUNISM,” COMMUNE 


“Fuck the police means that we don't act like cops 
to each other.” 


—CLEMENTINE MORRIGAN 


“I think that’s what a lot of the reconciliatory 
discourse tookas its philosophical bedrock — a sort 
of tying of the loose ends of history and moving 
on. My intervention is to say that that's actually an 

impossible project.” 
—BILLY-RAY BELCOURT, “BEING INDIGENOUS 
TODAY IS THE ACT OF REFUSING TO DIE’: 
BILLY-RAY BELCOURT ON HIS LATEST POETRY 
COLLECTION’, XTRA 


“Before they occur, successful strikes appear 
impossible to most people. Afterward, they seem 
almost inevitable. And underlying both of these 
mistaken assumptions is a failure to account for 
the agency of organizers.” 

—ERIC BLANC, RED STATE REVOLT 


“I am convinced Socialism is the only answer 
and I urge all comrades to take this struggle to a 
victorious conclusion. Only this will free us from 
the chains of bigotry and exploitation.” 
—MALALA YOUSAFZAI, LETTER TO THE 32ND 
CONGRESS OF THE PAKISTANI MARXISTS, 2013 


“Solidarity isn't a feeling or affect, a fuzzy sense of 
connection or unity; nor is it a preexisting bond 
within an established and stable group, a kind 
of tribalism. Unlike identity, solidarity is not 
something you have, it is something you do —a set 
of actions taken toward a common goal. Inasmuch 
as it is something experienced, it is nota given but 
must be generated; it must be made, not found. 
Solidarity both produces community and is rooted 
in it, and is thus simultaneously a means and an 
end. Solidarity is the practice of helping people 
realize that they — that is to say, we — are all in 
this together.” 
—ASTRA TAYLOR AND LEAH HUNT-HENDRIX, À 
“ONE FOR ALL’, THE NEW REPUBLIC 
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want to be seen as sex workers instead.” 
This reality punctures Seeking's brand- 
ing attempts as a high-end dating site, 
one “where Sugar Babies enjoy a life 
of luxury by being pampered with fine 
dinners, exotic trips and allowances” 
(as per the site’s “about us” section). 
Seeking says that on average, students 
receive a “monthly allowance” of $2,925, 
though how they calculated that number 
is unclear and they did not respond to 
requests for clarification. 

While clients posture as wealthy, 
upper-class professionals, they simul- 
taneously mask their unwillingness to 
compensate service providers fairly as 
moral righteousness. Very few of my 
interviewees maintained relationships 
that involved any type of romantic attach- 
ment whatsoever — far more common- 
place is meeting discreetly for sex, with 
the occasional rendezvous for drinks 
beforehand. Yet the language of class 
ascendancy ironically prevents sugar 
babies from articulating their right to 
payment in these arrangements. 

Sugar babies often find themselves 
performing unpaid labour to main- 
tain the illusion of non-transactional 
romance with clients. Nora,” an inde- 
pendent escort, started off on Seeking 
with the intention of coming up with 
the money to purchase paid ad space on 

escort advertising sites like Tryst. She 
noticed that the time commitment for 
sugaring was far higher, in part because 
of the expectation that she would be put- 
ting effort into building an “authentic” 
interpersonal relationship with clients. 
“Often clients from Seeking expected 
additional services like sexting or nudes. 
Asan independent, I can charge for those 
things.” Nora also found that negotiating 
rates became easier after transitioning 
to working as an escort. “I'd be like, ‘I’m 
never going to accept less than $250 for 
à date, but I had a lot of trouble with 
negotiating. I was never firm. Now, I am 
very no-nonsense, like, ‘I am $300 per 

and that's it.” 

es negotiation is a learned skill 
but for most other sex workers, peers and 


mentors facilitate this learning process. 
“Its kind of fucked up when people talk 
about [money] a lot. It's pretty unhealthy 
insofar as it can expose class and racial divi- 
sions within the sex worker community. A 
lot of your earning potential is determined 
by how our society values and devalues 
certain bodies, and more privileged work- 
ers often can be oblivious to the financial 
constraints that others face,” admits Hazel. 
In many cases, marginalized sugar babies 
such as trans women are not necessarily 
in “low demand” — they may actually be 
receiving many more client requests than 
their cisgender counterparts. But because 
their labour is assigned less value, they are 
more likely to deal with constant lowball- 
ing by clients. 

“But also,” Hazel continues, "I need 
to know what the going rate is in my city, 
and if I’m not charging enough.” Without 
access to their peers’ profiles, many sugar 
babies unknowingly lose out on negoti- 
ating fair wages and, by extension, the 
profits of their sexual labour. 


SEX WORKERS’ SOLIDARITY 

In Wesley's experience at Stella, sex work- 
ers who exclusively use sites like Seeking 
don't access her organization's services 
— like free STI tests or accompaniment 
to police stations — as frequently as 
other sex workers. Certainly, some sugar 
babies don't feel comfortable accessing 
these services because of whorephobic 
attitudes toward other full-service sex 
workers. However, many of my interview- 
ees — particularly those who did identify 
as sex workers — expressed that they felt 
that their relative financial security made 
accessing community resources feel inap- 
propriate. Nora, for example, would feel 
guilty using Stella's free medical clinic 
or even attending community-building 
events. “I’m getting by — so many people 
aren't. I don't really have a network, [but] 
I’m still quite privileged.” 

Nora's position makes sense. But 
so do the benefits of developing collec- 
tive strength with other sex workers — a 
move that transcends, but doesn't efface, 
the internal hierarchies of the industry. 


Fundamentally, sex work is not an iden- 
tity — itis a job, and any ensuing push for 
better rights on the job must be based 
around affinity and not what a particular 
worker “is” or “is not.” 

“Sex worker’ doesn't allude to a 
coherent category,” says Wesley. “People 
have jobs in the sex industry, as escorts 
or strippers or whatever. Sure, we have 
people doing intervention, but we also 
run community-building workshops, 
activities.” She also points to the impor- 
tance of solidarity with less-privileged 
workers. “Anyone who identifies with 
being impacted [by stigma] is welcome 
here, and if someone isn't comfortable 
taking services, they can volunteer with 
us; they can contribute in other ways.” 
Just as for most isolated workers, access- 
ing community is the first step to col- 
lective action — and until sugar babies 
can comfortably identify with other sex 
workers they have minimal capacity for 
organizing. "A huge part of [the] Bedford 
[Supreme Court case, which challenged 
the constitutionality of Canadian sex 
work restrictions] was the notion that 
working together is good for our safety,” 
Wesley reminds me. “Because of the 
Internet, more sex workers are working 
alone nowadays. [...] Anyone who works 
in isolation can benefit from meeting 
other workers.” 

"If you're having sex for money you're 
a whore. That's a beautiful, terrible thing,” 
says Hazel. “A freestyling sugar baby and 
a street worker are just hanging out at 
different bars — just not the Marriott bar.” 

“[But] we all need some better rights 
out here.” x 


“Names have been changed to protect 
sources’ privacy. 


BEE KHALEELI is a Montreal- 

based student and writer 

with extensive experience in 

sexual violence prevention 

and support work, particu- 
larly in university settings. They are pursuing a 
bachelor’s degree in history and gender studies 
at McGill. 
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In Honduras, women maquila workers are fighting back against the multinational 


garment companies that they say are endangering their health and safety. 


66 Empleo si, pero con dignidad!” 

The chant comes from a group of about 40 women in 
Choloma, Honduras, who have assembled outside the 
offices of Delta Apparel, a multinational garment company. 

Calling for “jobs, but with dignity,” they are demanding that the 
company reinstate three workers who were fired. The workers 
say the firings are illegal and discriminatory because they suf- 


fered from workplace injuries. | 
The sun is hot and a man stands beside the rally selling bags 


of water. The women pass a megaphone around and take turns 


ding chants. i ; 
ee was coordinated by the Colectiva de Mujeres 


Hondurenas (CODEMUH), a grassroots women's rights group 
that organizes women working in the maquiladora sector to 
defend themselves against workers’ rights violations, which are 
systemic across the industry. 

Cheap labour and free trade zones form the backbone of 
the maquila business model. Maquilas are factories in Latin 
America where commodities are produced for export while being 
exempted from various taxes, duties, and tariffs. In Honduras, 
neoliberal policies — in particular, corporate, municipal, income, 
and fuel tax exemptions — have contributed to the underfunding 
of health and education systems, which the government is now 
working to privatize. 
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Mass protests are unrolling against a backdrop of rising costs 
for housing, electricity, and food that make it very difficult for 
many Hondurans to get by. Families making minimum wage can 
only afford 41 per cent of the basic family food basket, according 
to studies by the Asociacion de Consumidores de Honduras. 
The food basket — a list of 30 tax-exempted basic goods — is one 
of two measures in Honduras for calculating the cost of living. 

Honduran workers report that while there is a national labour 
code, parts of it are not applied to the maquila industry. Maquilas 
don't pay the same minimum wage as companies producing 
goods for the national economy, they say. Maquila workers make 
poverty wages — approximately 7,600 lempiras per month (about 
$433 Canadian), as mandated for the industry for 2019. 

“What's going to happen when they privatize health and 
reduce social security?” asks one maquila worker about the 
right-wing National Party of Honduras headed by President 
Juan Orlando Hernandez (JOH). “Fuera JOH!” (JOH Out!) is 
found graffitied across the city of Choloma, which plays host to 
a large industrial park and export processing zone. 

Women labourers in the maquilas also face an increased risk 
of gender-based violence, working 11-hour shifts that force them 
to travel early in the morning or late at night. Laws against gen- 
der-based violence in Honduras are being relaxed even though, 
according to the Economic Commission for Latin America and 
the Caribbean, the country has the second-highest rate of violent 
deaths for women in Latin America. Gains achieved years ago by 
the feminist movementare under attack. The government recently 
approved changes to the penal code that weaken prison sentences 
for femicide and decriminalize forms of spousal violence. 

But thanks to organizations like CODEMUH, women are 
becoming empowered to protect themselves against workplace 
and societal violence through collective power. 

CODEMUH has been organizing to transform harmful 
practices in the maquila sector for over 20 years. Their work- 
shops help women address workplace violence, occupational 
health and safety issues, and harassment inside and outside the 
workplace. They also provide legal support, organize community 
actions, and carry out media relations. 


THE CASE OF CANADIAN COMPANY GILDAN 
ACTIVEWEAR INC. 
One of the companies CODEMUH is speaking out against 
is Montreal-based clothing company Gildan Activewear. 
The company currently operates eight garment factories in 
Honduras, in addition to its dyeing factories and other ware- 
houses, according to its website. Though the company is best 
known for manufacturing plain T-shirts for other brands to 
print their logos on, it now owns a variety of brands, including 
American Apparel, Anvil, Kushyfoot, and Alstyle, which helped 
it bring in U.S. $2.9 billion in revenue in 2018. 

Gildan boasts of a business model whereby the company 
owns and operates the production process. “This direct control 
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of almost the entire manufacturing process, from raw materi- 
als to finished products, allows the Company to ensure that 
responsible and sustainable practices are deployed throughout 
the complete value chain,” reads its website. 

Gildan's current corporate social responsibility practices 
have emerged as a response to a long history of labour rights vio- 
lations by the company. For two decades, Gildan has faced accu- 
sations of mistreating its workers in Honduras and elsewhere. 

In 2002, the CBC television program Disclosure reported 
that Gildan workers in Honduras were exposed to harmful 
fabric dust, forced into taking pregnancy tests, and fired for 
attempting to organize unions. Gildan denied the allegations. 

In 2003, the Toronto-based Maquila Solidarity Network 
(MSN) released a report co-authored by the Honduran 
Independent Monitoring Team that highlighted low wages and 
a lack of freedom of association as major issues for Honduran 
workers in Gildan’s facilities. The report notes that in November 
2002, Gildan fired close to 45 workers just 10 days after a labour 
application was filed with the Ministry of Labour to register a 
union. 

Gildan’s response to the report was heavy-handed. It 
threatened legal action against MSN, and one year later — in 
November 2003 — another 37 workers were fired at the same 
factory in El Progreso for attempting to organize a union. Then 
Gildan announced that it would be closing the factory and the 
Fair Labor Association put Gildan’s membership under review, 
eventually resulting in a negotiated plan for remedy with Gildan. 

Today, workers continue to voice concerns surrounding the 
psychological and physical harm they experience at the hands of 
Gildan. They say the work is destroying workers’ bodies. 

In an interview with Briarpatch, Gildan's director of corporate 
communications and marketing, Geneviéve Gosselin, acknowl- 
edges that, in the garment industry, workers do face risks of 
developing musculoskeletal disorders due to poor ergonomics. 

“There are a number of things we do in order to reduce 
these risks and provide the best working environment for our 
employees,” she says. 

Gildan boasts of having health and safety committees across 
its factories, yet according to CODEMUH director Maria Luisa 
Regalado, the committee representative is only called in when 
there is an inspection, in order to participate in a photo op. 

Despite concerns documented in the past 15 years, Gildan's 
four-day, 11-hour shifts are still in place, which Regalado says 
harm workers’ health and violate the national labour code's 
provisions surrounding paid overtime and hours of work. 

Gosselin says the work schedule is widely used in the textile 
industry. “Our employees generally appreciate this schedule and 
ask that it be maintained,” she says. 

While Gildan claims to schedule exercise breaks for workers, 
Regalado says that workers must also find time to clean their 
machines during the scheduled five-minute stretch breaks. 
Workers say sometimes breaks aren't respected by supervisors. 
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“Its like an orange, says Ana,* a worker in a Gildan fac- 
tory. “You squeeze the orange and all you have is a peel. It's like 
squeezing and squeezing until you have no juice.” 

Ana suffers from partial disability of 32 per cent of her body, 
according to her medical assessment issued by the Instituto 
Hondureno de Seguridad Social (IHSS). This “assessed degree 
of disability” is a measure used to determine eligibility for dis- 
ability benefits. She has been diagnosed with rotator cuff syn- 
drome and cervicobrachialgia, which causes pain, numbness, 

weakness, and swelling in the neck and arm. 

Before she went to CODEMUH, Ana says there were times 
when she would cry in pain in front of her workstation. 

“But I thought of my kids. I knew I had to go to work, fill the 
quota, and go home,’ she says. 

Many workers organizing with CODEMUH report having 
painful and sometimes debilitating work-related injuries in the 
spine, arms, shoulders, and feet. A 2018 study conducted by 
Movimiento de Mujeres Trabajadoras y Desempleadas Maria 

Elena Cuadra that surveyed 1,016 women working in maquilas 
in Nicaragua found that 16 per cent reported being diagnosed 
with a musculoskeletal problem. 

Maquila workers say that their injuries are often due to 
physical strain from repetitive movements, poor ergonomics, 
and long shifts. They say chronic tendonitis is a problem, and 
some women also suffer from tuberculosis and other respiratory 
conditions as a result of working with cotton fibres. Masks may 
be provided, but they have a short shelf life. And the noise from 
the machines can cause hearing problems. 

Workers allege that when they develop injuries, the company 
engages in harassment in order to force them to quit. They say 
that when they ask to be relocated to other factory positions, 
their requests are often met with delay or denial. 

In November 2016, Gildan fired five injured workers from its 
San Miguel facility. Briarpatch has obtained the five termination 
letters distributed to them. 

According to the letters distributed between November 21 
and November 25, 2016, the employees were being immediately 
fired because Gildan did not have positions available in the 
factory that could accommodate the restrictions and parameters 
of the employees’ medical assessments issued by the IHSS. The 

workers’ medical assessments referenced in the termination 
letters range from December 2, 2009, to September 3, 2014. 

In Gildan's statement, provided by Gosselin, company pro- 

cedure requires a factory's managers to first relocate employees 
to positions that accommodate their medical conditions. It 
states that “where employees are not satisfied with their reloca- 
tion even though they were physically capable of carrying out 
functions required [...] the Company may have to terminate the 
employment of these employees.” 

CODEMUH is now arguing that the five firings were the result 

of discrimination and has organized protests against Gildan. 

“There were rumours that they were going to lay off all the 


people who are sick,” says Regalado. “Because of constant pick- 
ets, it stopped at five people.” 


AN INJURY TO ONE 

“I am one of five women demanding to be hired back and to 
have my medical assessment respected,” says Rosa Dalila Lopez 
Corea, employed with Gildan since 2005. She has been diag- 
nosed with 30 per cent disability, rotator cuff syndrome, and 
chronic supraspinatus tendinitis of her left shoulder. 

“They reduced our salaries because we were sick,” she says. 
Workers at her factory operate on a quota system, and are exempt 
from minimum wage rules. “There was a lot of psychological 
abuse and mistreatment in the company once they knew we 
were sick,” she adds. 

Workplace injuries are exacerbated by the high pressure to 
work quickly and without breaks. Workers describe supervisors 
standing beside the production line with a stopwatch, telling 
them to work faster to fill their team’s quota. One study reports 
that approximately 7 out of 10 workers have goals that range 
from 3,000 to 6,000 pieces daily. 

“You are sitting down for a whole day, in front of a machine, 
for 11 hours. You have one minute to go to the washroom and 
get water, and sometimes there is a lineup. I have problems with 
my waist from sitting down,” Lopez Corea continues. 

She adds that she has suffered depression since losing her job. 

According to a study CODEMUH conducted in collaboration 
with medical researchers from the Autonomous Metropolitan 
University of Mexico on workers’ health in the maquila sector, 
55 per cent of have anxiety, 52 per cent have depression, and 38 
per cent are facing distress. 

Limited employment opportunities in Honduras mean that 
women go to work in the maquila sector when they have few 
options. A single mom, Lopez Corea has now started to sell 
jewellery and bracelets to help make ends meet. 

She has filed a legal claim for reinstatement, and 
CODEMUH has provided her with medical and legal advice. 
“I think CODEMUH is the only organization helping female 
workers in the maquila industry,” she says. 

Thirty-year-old Paola Vanessa Castillo López is also one 
of the five workers fired from Gildan’s San Miguel facility in 
November 2016. She suffers from permanent loss of movement 
and has been diagnosed with permanent partial disability in 
25 per cent of her body, painful left shoulder syndrome, and 
supraspinatus tendinitis of the long head of the bicep. 

She worked for Gildan for 12 years. “When | first started at 
Gildan, I exceeded the quotas. The supervisors would fight to 
have me on their team because my work was excellent,” she says. 

According to Regalado, Gildan organizes their workers into 
production teams, pitting teams in competition against each 
other. Workers say that quotas must be met by the whole team, 
and bonuses are given to teams that exceed quotas. 

When Castillo Lopez started to feel pain in her arm, she knew 
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she should have gone to the on-site clinic. While Gildan boasts 
of the free on-site medical facilities it provides to staff — Gosselin 
says there is one at every manufacturing facility — workers tell 
Briarpatch that the company clinics are a way to avert social 
security claims and manage pain that's endemic in the industry 
and slows down production. The company aims to prevent 
workers from taking time off work to travel to external clinics. 

Castillo Lopez explains that workers need to line up as early 
as 6 a.m. in order to get an appointment. “Some doctors were 
more empathetic and examined us. There were others who 
would not even look up at us and just gave us a prescription 
and tell us to go back to work,” she said. The company routinely 
distributes painkillers, workers say. 

To obtain a medical assessment to document her injury, 
she had to go to the social security office. These visits impact a 
worker's pay. "If we go to therapy at social security, they take away 
our lunch break and we lose hours of salary,” she adds. 

Once her injury emerged, she says her supervisor began to 
spread rumours about her and her co-workers disrespected 
her. “They used to call me ‘crystal shoulders.’ They would call 
me names,” she says 

“The moment came when I was fired. They laid me off 
because | wasn’t producing like I was before.” She was laid off 
alongside other women. 

“When I defended myself, they were very angry.” She says her 
supervisor reported her and sent her to the company clinic, which 
refused her service and told her she was lying about her injuries 
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When they laid her off, human resources tried to negotiate with 
her. She says she was offered a bonus if she signed a document 
declaring her resignation. Other women, some of whom had 
been working for Gildan for up to 20 years, were pressured into 
signing the company’s documents. 

“Unfortunately, they weren't organized and they were very 
badly affected by this. They got nervous and signed,” Castillo 
Lopez explains. 

But she refused. “I knew I should say no.” 

She was directed to CODEMUH by another woman at the 
factory. “We trust that with the support of CODEMUH, we will 
be able to solve this,” she says. 


SEWING DISCONTENT 

Another injured maquila worker, Bertha * said it is difficult for 
workers to take action against Gildan's widespread violations 
of workers’ rights. 

“There is a lot of fear of organizing against an injustice inside 
the factory,” she notes. She says that teams have a leader who gets 
paid more than the rest. “They don’t want to lose their privilege.” 

She says there is a culture of competition in the workplace. 
For example, one team might have an eight-minute lunch break 
instead of 10. “They always compare us and they'll do it publicly: 
‘Team number one just reached a quota, or ‘team number two 
never went to the bathroom.” 

“We'll look at each other and say, ‘Oh my god, we need to 
step up our production.” 
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But CODEMUH is working to build unity among maquila 
workers. “So, what we do to generate collectiveness,” Bertha 
notes, “is we share the information that CODEMUH gives us.” 

In some of Gildan’s factories, the company has installed 
employer or “boss” unions, workers explain. “They try to pit the 
Gildan union that they've created against CODEMUH,’ says 
Bertha, “but we have been told here not to be dragged into those 
levels of discussion and not [to] lower ourselves into division.” 

In other cases, verbal sexual harassment is a tool used to 
demoralize and divide workers. 

“(The employer] is responsible for creating division and 
competition,” says Bertha. “They will say to the women who are 
sick, ‘Move as fast as you moved for your husband last night.” 

But she doesn't respond in kind. “I will never lower myself 
to that level.” 

“I am poor, and I am proud of being poor. And I know they 
eat a lot better than me because they make more money than 
me, but they have way less dignity than I do,” she says. “We are 
better than them.” 


CANADA'S DIRTY LAUNDRY 

The maquila industry, which has existed in Honduras for over 
30 years, is a massive part of the country’s economy. It employs 
167,000 people in the country and accounted for $4.263 billion 
U.S. in exports in 2018, according to the Asociacion Hondurena 
de Maquiladores. 

At the turn of the century, Gildan created a global taskforce 
to study clothing pricing in order to calculate just how cheaply it 
would have to sell its products in order to be competitive globally. 
In the late ‘90s, most of the company’s production was in Canada. 
But in 1998, it relocated a handful of its sewing facilities offshore, 
establishing factories in Honduras, Mexico, Haiti, and Nicaragua. 

In the early 2000s, in the heat of the antiglobalization move- 
ment, the Canadian public was awakening to the harsh reali- 
ties facing workers in global sweatshops. Thanks to the work of 
organizing groups like United Students Against Sweatshops, 
founded in 1997, and MSN, launched in 1994, many Canadians 
began to think more deeply about the exploitation woven into 
our clothing's global production chain. Like the antiglobalization 
movement, the anti-sweatshop movement criticized corporate 
greed, unpacked the violence inherent in global capitalism, and 
pursued global justice for workers across borders. 

At the same time, the Canadian labour movement was play- 
ing an active role in anti-sweatshop organizing. The Canadian 
Labour Congress and its affiliates adopted the No Sweat cam- 
paign, which was launched in collaboration with MSN, Oxfam 
Canada, Students Against Sweatshops Canada, and the Union 
of Needletrades, Industrial and Textile Employees. 

The campaign pushed an ethical purchasing agenda and, 
with varying success, pressured retailers and public institutions 
to only purchase goods produced by companies that comply with 

international labour standards. Pressuring industry through 
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consumer power was viewed as an important tactic in improving 
workplace conditions across the global textile industry. 

Nearly 20 years later, the global garment industry remains a 
violent beast. Buying Canadian-produced, union-made prod- 
ucts has a positive impact for unionized workers in our own 
country — at least atsome point in the product's production line. 
But workers in Honduras don’t want their products to be boy- 
cotted. They want work. CODEMUH's slogan, “Empleo si, pero 
con dignidad,” — “Jobs, but with dignity” — encapsulates this. 

We have unique political leverage and resources that our 
fellow workers in Honduras do not have. We need to hold our 
own government accountable for allowing Canadian companies 
to operate overseas with impunity and demand that it legislate 
binding regulations pertaining to human rights. 

According to Kirsten Francescone, Latin America coordi- 
nator for the advocacy organization MiningWatch Canada, 
there are many reasons for the federal government to regulate 


Canadian multinationals. 
“It's very clear that they transfer their profits here and that 


“| know they eat a lot better than 
me because they make more 
money than me, but they have 
way less dignity than | do.” 


they benefit from certain tax regimes in Canada. They benefit 
from being Canadian companies,” she said. 

Canadian financiers have helped develop offshore tax havens 
in Britain's former Caribbean colonies. Barbados, for example, 
has for decades had a low income tax rate for international 
business companies that currently slides between 0.25 and 2.5 
per cent. Canadian tax law, in conjunction with the tax treaties 
Canada has signed with Barbados, exempts Canadian-based 
companies from paying taxes on company profits remitted to 
Canada, since those companies are registered as international 
business companies paying income tax in Barbados. 

In 1999, Gildan opened a subsidiary in Barbados. The Globe 
and Mail reported that between the 2009 and 2013 fiscal years, 
Gildan only paid a total of 1 per cent in income tax in Canada, 
despite bringing in U.S. $1 billion in profit. 

On top of avoiding taxes, Gildan has benefited from Canadian 
government subsidies. Furthermore, the Globe and Mail reported 
that in 1996, Gildan received $3.5 million in investment from 
the Quebec-based development capital fund Fonds de solidarité 
FTQ. However, the union-sponsored fund divested from Gildan 
in 2003 when the company refused to reinstate 38 workers fired 
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for their association with labour unionization efforts in 2002. 

According to Francescone, “We are seeing a repeat of the 
years past, without any real political will to implement any sorts 
of policies or mechanisms that would hold Canadian corpora- 
tions to account abroad.” 

During the 2015 election period, the Liberals pledged to take 
action to improve the conduct of Canadian companies overseas. 
In January 2018, the Trudeau government committed to creating 
an independent office to investigate allegations of human rights 
violations committed by Canadian garment and extractive com- 
panies operating abroad. The government announced that the 
office — named the Canadian Ombudsperson for Responsible 
Enterprise (CORE) — would have full investigative powers, 
including the ability to call witnesses and subpoena documents, 
with the aim of remedying human rights violations. But the 
Liberals never followed through on that promise. 

The ombudsperson appointed to the position, Sheri 
Meyerhoffer — a former lobbyist for the Canadian Association of 
Petroleum Producers — has neither robust investigative powers 
nor independence from government, since the office is housed 
under Global Affairs Canada. Without these powers, its ability 
to make fact-based recommendations on government policy 
and legislation is limited. 

Francescone calls the effort “whitewashing.” In response to 
the government's perceived backtracking, all 14 civil society and 
labour representatives on the government's multi-stakeholder 
advisory body on responsible business conduct abroad resigned. 

“The unanimous decision to resign is due [to] the erosion 
of civil society and labour unions’ trust and confidence in the 
government's commitment to international corporate account- 
ability,’ reads a joint statement. 

Francescone says that during stakeholder meetings, the 
Liberal government sent a clear message to civil society that 
regulatory binding legislation — which could include, for exam- 
ple, mandatory human rights due diligence or fines for human 
rights violations — is not on the table. 

Francescone says the government uses the excuse that what 
happens overseas is under the legislation of local governments. 

They aren't the first to use this defence. The same concept 
has been integrated into parts of Canada's judicial system and 
trade regime. For foreign victims of human rights abuses seek- 
ing access to justice in Canada, judges may establish that a case 
should be heard in the country where the abuse took place. The 
Canadian Network on Corporate Accountability reports that to 
date, no non-Canadian has won a suit regarding international 
corporate accountability in Canadian courts. 

Anditis part of the logic shaping the Canada-Honduras Free 
Trade Agreement, which came into force on October 1, 2014. 
While Chapter 19 of the agreement states that countries have 
an obligation to meet “internationally recognized labour prin- 
ciples,” the reality is that Canada’s trade agreements — in both 
word and enforcement — lack teeth when it comes to protecting 
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the labour rights of workers across borders. 


GLOBAL PROBLEMS REQUIRE GLOBAL 
RESPONSES 

The same companies alleged to be exploiting maquila workers 
in Honduras are aggressively lobbying Canadian politicians 
regarding trade and tax policy. In the five years since September 
2014, Gildan has booked 2s instances of lobbying pertaining to 
international trade, taxation, and finance. International solidar- 
ity is a reciprocal relationship that requires us to understand our 
problems on a systemic level. 

Lower corporate taxes contribute to the debasement of our 
social security net and harm Canadian residents. In the face of 
such a powerful threat, we are stronger when we are united. 

Through international solidarity organizations, organiza- 
tions can channel resources to front-line groups organizing 
workers. As a staff person at the Health Sciences Association of 
B.C. —a partner of CoDevelopment Canada, a B.C. -based NGO 
that helps fundraise for CODEMUH - I have witnessed how 
far the Canadian dollar can stretch in Honduras. 

But apart from giving money, we can use our agency to 
amplify workers’ stories and their political demands here in 
Canada, identifying global intersections in our own organizing 
efforts. To be effective, this work requires relationship building. 

This begins with familiarizing ourselves with their issues and 
demands. Maquila workers in Honduras are calling for systemic 
change. In Honduras, this could mean: improved occupational 
health and safety legislation; updating the labour code so that the 
IHSS recognizes certain injuries, such as lumbar damage, as work- 
related; requiring workplace inspectors to be certified in ergonom- 
ics; enforcement of the labour code and the Honduran Constitution 
in the maquila sector, including paid overtime after an eight-hour 
shift and on holidays and weekends; stronger protection from 
workplace sexual harassment; mandatory ergonomic workstations; 
enforcement of adequate breaks; reversal of privatization in health 
care and education; and justice for women experiencing violence in 
the face of widespread impunity across the justice system. 

“Our message is that government should be the one making 
sure that companies are respecting laws,” says Regalado. When 
it comes to companies like Gildan — taking advantage of both 
Honduras’ unwillingness to enforce their own labour laws and 
Canada's unwillingness to rein in Canadian companies harm- 


ing their workers abroad — we need to hold our governments 
to account. * 


*Names have been changed for sources’ protection. 


SAMANTHA PONTING is an organizer, writer, and 
editor living in Vancouver, B.C., on the unceded lands 
of the Tsleil-Waututh, Squamish, and Musqueam First 
Nations. She currently works in communications for a 





public-sector labour union. 
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: id ies a day, 
Canada’s prison farms are being reopened. But when reenter apie 
and the fruits of their labour will likely be exported for profit, there 


n June of 2018, the federal Liberals announced that “the cows 
are coming home”: closed nine years earlier by the Harper 
government, the prison farms at Joyceville and Collins Bay 
institutions in southern Ontario, just outside of Kingston, 
would be opening again. 
For many in Kingston, it seemed like a victory. Since February 
of 2009, when the Tories first announced the sudden closure 
of all six federal prison farms in the country, a coalition of Jocal 
farmers, residents, and community advocates called Save Our 


Prison Farms (SOPF) had been holding public res Bae 
izing, and even getting areae ae to keep a oom SE 
: hting to nave them reopened. f 

Se Be E e Dowling, member of the Nationa 
Farmers Union (NFU) and former president of cie SU 
local, was one of those spearheading the effort. seh wees? 
farms represent about ii ae ene of some of the best a 
in the area,” says Dowling. Our [union]local had Hs wor oe 
to build the local food and farm system jn the area for sever 
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years, through events and projects, and we did not want such 
good farmland going out of farming.” The campaign grew and 
began attracting national attention, and when cows from the 
original herd were being auctioned off in 2010, more than 100 
groups and individuals contributed money to form the Pen Farm 
Herd Co-op, which was able to purchase some of the cows and 
keep the bloodline going in the hopes of one day restoring the 
herd from its original stock. 

The winds began to shift with the election of the Trudeau 
Liberals in 2015 and, in 2016, a public meeting in Kingston 
marked the beginning of a community consultation process 
about reopening the farms. Seven members of the public, 
including members of SOPF, were asked to join a citizen advi- 
sory panel to address the issue, and Dowling was one of them. 
She describes the panel's relationship with the Correctional 
Service of Canada (CSC) and its business arm, CORCAN, as 
“respectful,” but notes that the panel's role is strictly advisory. 
Still, thanks to the work of SOPF and the Pen Farm Herd Co-op, 
in June of this year some of the descendants of that original herd 
were delivered to Collins Bay, where they are currently being 
cared for by prisoners working on the farm, in anticipation of 
restarting the dairy program there. 


DAIRY OR SANCTUARY? 

But not everyone is happy about it. Calvin Neufeld lived next 
door to the farm at the Collins Bay institution when the fight to 
save the farms began. “I thought the farms were worth protecting 
for their benefit to prisoners, who could work outdoors, grow 
their own food, and benefit from healing interaction with ani- 
mals,” says Neufeld. “When the farms were coming back, we saw 
an opportunity to propose an alternative to the former model, 
essentially taking what was good about the former model and 
enhancing it, and when we heard there were some academics 
working on a very similar proposal of animal-assisted therapy 
and using the prison farms to pilot climate solutions, we came 
together to form a coalition under the name Evolve Our Prison 
Farms.” 

EOPF objects to the way the dairy farm will be run when the 
program is reinstated. In the current plan, both cows and goats 
will be raised for milk production on the prison farms. These 
dairy operations will function as modern industrial dairies, on 
a fairly large scale and with equipment like milking machines. 
As in any industrial dairy operation, cows and goats will be bred 
on a regular schedule, often with artificial insemination. Male 
offspring, as well as females who aren't producing enough milk, 
will be slaughtered for meat. Even with modern equipment, 
there's still a lot of labour on a dairy farm: incarcerated workers 
will take on the day-to-day care of the animals, such as feeding, 
cleaning barns, bringing animals in for milking, and seeing to 
the animals’ day-to-day health and safety needs. 

Neufeld and EOPF believe that there's no benefit for incar- 
cerated people in working with animals that are destined for 
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milk production and, ultimately, slaughter. Instead, the organi- 
zation would like to see animals on the farms performing an 
animal-assisted therapy role — treating them more like pets than 
farm animals. EOPF hopes to see an entirely vegan operation 
that involves only plant-based agriculture on the prison farms, 
tied to a larger program of offering plant-based food in the 
prison system as a whole. 

Dowling disagrees that there's no benefit for prisoners in 
raising livestock at the farms. “There are ecological and regen- 
erative ways to farm livestock and crops, and there are degenera- 
tive, ecology-destroying ways to farm livestock and crops,” she 
says. “I would like to see the inmates working with agroecological 
methods, seeing the fullness of the relationship between live- 
stock and land. I think that incarcerated people will benefit from 
working with animals being raised for livestock agriculture.” 

And the experiences of people who worked in the old pro- 
gram bear that out. Briarpatch spoke with Out Of Bounds prison 
magazine's former managing editor (who asked that their name 
be withheld as per the recommendation of their parole officer) 
about their involvement in the prison farm issue. After being 
contacted by Neufeld in 2016, says the editor, “I read dozens of 
letters, articles and testimonials from inmates that participated 
in the prison farm program. The stories are all very similar. 
Working around cattle, even cattle meant for slaughter, was 
redeeming,” they told me. “They cared for something that did 
not judge, question, or care what they did.” 

The question of what the farms should look like, and if they 
should even exist at all, is complex. From a prison abolition- 
ist standpoint, it's important to improve the quality of life for 
incarcerated people in the short term while also fighting for 
the end of all prisons in the long term. If the farm program 
becomes a way to greenwash the prison system, making it seem 
that incarcerated people are benefiting from their incarceration 
through being involved in the farm program, it would be serving 
reformist functions of extending the reach and longevity of the 
carceral system. 

So, while the debate around whether or not animals ought to 
be involved in the prison farm program will likely continue, the 
fact that the Liberals have decided that, for now, they certainly 
will be, begs important questions of its own. 


PRODUCTION FOR SALE 
The restoration of the prison farm programs in the Kingston area 
has come about largely as a result of broad-based community 
organizing. But the operation of the newly reopened farms is a 
far cry from the pre-closure program. While the former program 
saw incarcerated workers participating in the production of 
crops, meat, milk, and eggs for use within the prison system, 
the new farms will focus on production for sale. 

One major change in the prison farm system will be the 
introduction of a large industrial goat dairy operation at 
Joyceville, with about 2,000 goats producing milk for sale. 
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While CSC has been very careful to point out that no contracts 
have been signed yet, the decision to create an industrial dairy 
plant happens to come at the same time that both the federal 
and provincial governments have offered unspecified millions in 
funding to Feihe International, a Chinese-government-owned 
corporation registered in the Cayman Islands, to build an infant 
formula processing plant in Kingston, just a few kilometres from 
the farm at Joyceville. 

“The prison farm system used to collect milk [and] eggs, and 
butcher cows, for use in the prisons and the local communities,” 
says the former Out Of Bounds editor. “Federal prisons used to 
have fully functioning kitchens. Inmates could learn culinary 
arts and baking. Around the same time the prison farms were 
axed by the Harper government's ‘tough on crime’ stance, so 
were the kitchens.” Conveniently, those ‘tough on crime’ poli- 
cies also privatized food services in prisons, handing lucrative 
contracts to private companies under CSC's 2014 Food Services 
Modernization Initiative, to the detriment of those incarcerated. 

The change from in-house food 
preparation to a “cook and chill” model 
that centralizes production of prison food 
and distributes pre-prepared food to pris- 
ons has been a flashpoint for incarcer- 
ated people all over the country. In 2016, 
for example, incarcerated people at the 
Saskatchewan Penitentiary protesting the 
low quality and quantity of food refused 
to report to work, triggering a lockdown 
and riot that led to the death of one per- 
son. Incarcerated people and their allies 
have been continuously calling for the 
return to a model of having fresh food 
prepared in-house in order to provide 

sufficient nutritious food for those in 
federal prisons. 

“Everyone has come to realize that the prison farms will no 
longer feed prisoners at all,” says Neufeld. “So if prison farms 
can no longer feed prisoners and must supply external markets, 
then we are now arguing that the program should incorporate 
some social] justice element. Growing produce for shipment 
to northern Indigenous communities, for example; supplying 
food banks, hospitals; offer[ing] training in green technologies 
and techniques ... the possibilities are endless.” So why is the 
reinstated prison farm program not being structured to answer 
that call? 

A lot of that has to do with CORCAN, the federal govern- 
ment-run business arm of the Canadian prison system. Through 
CORCAN, incarcerated people produce goods and services that 
are sold to other federal or provincial government agencies, 
including within the prison system, as well as to the private 
sector. From industrial laundries and sewing operations to car- 
pentry and other building trades, and now farming, incarcerated 





people work for pennies a day with the surplus value created 
by their labour going to CORCAN. The jobs in the dairy that 
will be opening at Joyceville will be CORCAN jobs, and the 
incarcerated people who do them will be paid as little as $1.95 


per day for their work. 


As a member of the citizen advisory panel, Dowling points 


out that, in theory, prisoners can choose whether or not to work 


for CORCAN. But in practice, it's widely accepted by prisoner 


justice advocates that the right to refuse work only exists on 
paper. This came to light in a recent court case where prisoners 


unsuccessfully fought to overturn a 30 per cent cut to their 
already meagre CORCAN wages. The case, as well as a nation- 
wide prison labour strike against CORCAN, was triggered by 
the announcement in 2013 that much of incarcerated work- 
ers’ CORCAN wages would be clawed back to cover food and 
accommodation — workers paying out of their wages for their 
own incarceration. During that case, incarcerated CORCAN 
workers testified to being coerced into their work through vari- 


If the prison farms do end up producing goat's 
milk for Feihe, it could represent a troubling 
loophole by which a foreign company wiggles 
around the supply management system that 
Canadian farmers fought hard to institute - 
and gains preferred access to a product that’s 
made under troubling labour conditions. 


ous means. The former editor of Out Of Bounds, while editing 
the magazine and also being incarcerated in a federal institution 
with CORCAN programs, explains that they heard and saw first- 
hand how workers were coerced into working for CORCAN, 
with threats ranging from loss of privileges to parole hearing 
outcomes being affected if workers refused CORCAN labour. 


EXPORTING PRISON LABOUR PRODUCTS 

As much as 85 per cent of the formula produced at the Feihe 
plant will be shipped back to China to feed an anticipated boom 
in demand as the country’s one-child policy expires. Whether 
Feihe gets that milk from prison farms or elsewhere, one thing is 
clear: the volume of goat milk that will be required by the plant 
is more than is currently produced in all of Canada. A huge 
increase in goat's milk production will be necessary to support 
the Feihe plant, and it's worth noting that, while cow's milk is 
regulated by supply management in Canada, goat's milk is not. 
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Canada's supply management system, which was established 
through decades of organizing by farmers across the country 
to prevent shortages and to ensure that farmers are paid a fair 
price for their product, has been under attack in international 
trade negotiations since the 1990s. A huge increase in goat's 
milk production to support the Feihe plant would create a whole 
new sector in the province's dairy industry, one in which farm- 
ers’ incomes would not be protected by supply management. 
So, if the prison farms around the Kingston area do end up 
producing goat's milk for Feihe, it could represent a troubling 
loophole by which a foreign company wiggles around the sup- 
ply management system that Canadian farmers fought hard to 
institute — and gains preferred access to a product that's made 
under labour conditions that any agricultural workers, indeed 
workers in general, ought to be concerned about. 

The NFU's Dowling agrees that if the milk from the dairy at 
Joyceville does end up going to Feihe, it has troubling implica- 
tions. "I continue to be concerned about the federal government's 
focus on exporting Canadian products,” says Dowling. “I would 
prefer to see the government focus on Canadian agriculture 
producing for Canadians, including the products of the prison 
farms. Ideally, the food produced on the farms would be used 
in the prisons, or within the local region.” 

Dowling points out that while the dairy operation ramps up, 
honey and vegetables are currently being produced for the use 
and benefit of those incarcerated at the farms: as well as tasks like 
cropland drainage system repair work at both sites, a small pilot 
project involving two beehives managed by incarcerated workers 
was conducted in 2018, and there are now 20 hives at Collins Bay 
and Joyceville. Workers at the farms have personal gardens and 
also maintain a large garden for donation to the local food bank 
and food providers. But the bulk of the production on the newly 
reinstated farms has been for market. "So far,’ says Dowling, “the 
farm products have been field crop harvests, which were sold on 
the open market last year; this year, there are cash crops and hay 
and feed to be harvested for the dairy herd, which is anticipated 
to be in place by the winter of 2020.” 

Regardless of whether or not the goat milk produced at 
Joyceville goes to the Feihe plant or elsewhere, there are still a 
lot of reasons to be concerned about how the labour of incarcer- 
ated workers is being organized on the farms. “The prison farm 
system was, for the most part, a fundamentally rehabilitative 
program for those who embraced it,” says the former Out Of 
Bounds editor. “From working with the animals, feeding and car- 
ing for them, to learning skills from the farmers and staff that ran 
the farms, the inmates that participated were surrounded by a 
nurturing environment, unlike [anything] they had ever known. 
Some inmates stated that they had never cared for anything, ever, 
until they worked with the cows on the farm.” 

But with the shift in focus toward industrialized production 
for sale on the open market, the former Out Of Bounds editor 
believes that those benefits will no longer exist. “Industrial 





farming is all about maximizing the yield. Each goat is to pro- 
duce X amount of milk in X amount of days, ensuring that costs 
stay down, production runs at max, and that's it. There is no 
provision for the inmates to commune with the animals.” And 
instead of the products of that labour going to the people who 
do the work, the surplus value created by incarcerated workers’ 
labour will be creating income for CORCAN - regardless of 
the fact that the agency has never posted a profit in all the time 
that it has existed, and in fact regularly costs more to run than 
it produces — money that advocates say would be better put into 
improving education, food, and housing for incarcerated people. 

As a farmer myself, I'm concerned that the potential benefits 
of farming being touted by the government will greenwash a 
carceral state that coerces incarcerated workers into producing 
for exchange instead of for their own benefit, and then steals the 
surplus value created by their labour. If incarcerated workers on 
CORCAN-run farms are working in conditions of absolute lack 
of control over their labour — no unions, no benefits, pennies for 
wages, bringing the logic of incarceration into agricultural work 
— then I know that the value of my labour is likely to suffer. And 
if the products of that labour are going to a private corporation 
that will export them out of the country, and will do so with both 
federal and provincial government funding their infrastructure, 
I'm concerned about that cozy relationship between a private- 
sector business and the branch of the government that has 
absolute power over the lives and labour of incarcerated people. 

It's tempting to celebrate the return of a program that 
promises to create both environmental and social benefits 
out of incarceration. But at the end of the day, a prison is still 
a prison. The prison farms as they've been reconstituted fit 
into the increasing neoliberalization of both agriculture and 
incarceration by channelling the labour of incarcerated people 
into a low-paid workforce that seems likely to engage in farm 
activities primarily for corporate profits. Talk of the rehabilitative 
benefits of the prison farms can easily fit into a reformist nar- 
rative in which incarceration is justified as a way to “fix” people 
labelled as criminals, and the small improvements in the lives of 
incarcerated people that might be created by the program can be 
used to distract from the fundamental injustice of warehousing 
criminalized and marginalized people in the prison system. 

“People on the outside need to do a host of things,” says 
the former editor of Out Of Bounds. “Educate themselves, get 
involved, stop presuming all inmates are savages, work for reha- 
bilitation, pound on the doors of those officials that can make a 
difference. Don't stop doing it when it gets hard.” The return of 
the prison farms is not the end of the fight, but rather an opening 
of new ground on which to keep fighting for real justice. * 


ERIN INNES is a writer, activist, and organic farmer. She 


lives in a small rural community on the Pacific coast. 
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he Union Pearson Express rail link, 

T operated by Metrolinx, will get you 
from Toronto Pearson Airport to 
downtown Toronto in 25 minutes. It was 
a vast improvement over the pre-existing 
buses, which — after navigating Toronto 
traffic and construction - would often 
take over an hour. And when it was first 
opened in 2015, you would also pay for 





Airport workers rally outside Toronto Pearson:Airport.on May Day, 2019. 


EE | RAINS, AND 
WORKERS GAINS 


Toronto Pearson Airport is Canada's largest workplace. There, workers are 
building up an organization that aims to match the airport's power. 


the privilege: it cost an adult rider with- 
out a PRESTO card $27.50 one way. There 
were discounts available for airport work- 
ers, but a monthly pass was still $300 per 
month, and a one-way ticket was $10. 
This was unacceptable to the Toronto 
Airport Workers’ Council (TAWC), a 
non-union organization that represents 
Pearson's workers. It was also unacceptable 
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to their community partners, groups like 
TTCriders and the Clean Train Coalition. 

“We were gonna start picketing the 
train,” says Sean Smith, a Unifor member 
and TAWC activist. “And if need be we 
were going to block the route.” 

“One of the main things that got me 
involved in [the TAWC] was the proposed 
train; the UP Express, because that meant 
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it was another way to get to work,” says 
Tracy Rowan. She is a flight attendant, 
Canadian Union of Public Employees 
(CUPE) member, and TAWC activist. "We 
got the fare changed because we crashed 
[Metrolinx's] meeting. That's some of the 
most fun I've ever had as a group, crashing 
aboard meeting, and seeing things change 
because of what we did.” 

Today, thanks in part to the TAWC's 
militant activism, it costs $12.35 for an 
adult rider to take the UP Express without 
a PRESTO card, but $3.50 for any airport 
worker, 

For Smith, the campaign's success was 
proof that the TAWC's model of forming 
links between community groups and trade 
unions within the workplace was an effec- 
tive way to fight the erosion of public services 
that occurs under neoliberal governments. 

“When we, as workers, just fight 
as workers, we are suppressed either 
through aggressive employer tactics or 
through the state, or a combination of 
both,” says Smith. “We see the linkage 
between public service workers and air- 
port workers in that we're on the front 
lines of neoliberalism. The engagement 
with the community comes from the 
realization that they too are on the front 
lines of neoliberalism.” 


“WALL-TO-WALL AIRPORT 
ORGANIZED” 

Toronto Pearson Airport is Canada’s 
largest workplace, with over 50,000 
workers. Among them are the small but 
noteworthy group of workers who formed 
the TAWC in 2012, an organization open 
to all Pearson workers — “from customs 
officers to duty-free workers to security 
officers to flight attendants,” says Smith. 

“Its pretty much wall-to-wall airport 
organized now,’ he explains. “The critical 
thing about it is we're all workers. We all 
work at the airport.” 

There are six unions involved in the soli- 
darity pact that formed the TAWC: CUPE, 
the International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (IAMAW), the 
Public Service Alliance of Canada Customs 
and Immigration Union (PSAC-CIU), the 
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Service Employees International Union 
(SEIU), Teamsters Local 419, and Unifor. 
Though the TAWC is a completely volun- 
teer-led organization, the bulk of dedicated 
TAWC activists are local-level officers 
within these unions, and Smith makes it 
clear that he does not consider the TAWC 
to be a form of dual unionism. 

“Often calls for labour movement 
renewal talk about alternative forms of 
workers’ associations or workers’ organi- 
zations,” said Paul Christopher Gray, assis- 
tant professor of labour studies at Brock 
University. He and his co-researcher, 
Jordan House, have also been involved in 
public education efforts and airport worker 
solidarity actions through the Toronto 
Labour Committee. “What we thought 
was quite interesting about the TAWC was 
that it is a workers’ organization. It is not 


more visible in the airport: they have an 
agreement with the Greater Toronto 
Airports Authority (GTAA) that allows 
them to table in the walkways going to and 
from employee parking. They hand out 
leaflets at transit hubs and put up posters 
in lunchrooms. And they take advantage 
of pre-existing union infrastructure like 
newsletters and local meetings to com- 
municate with workers. 

Smith believes that it's crucial to see 
the workplace as a community. This is 
what allows workers at Pearson to reach 
across collective bargaining agreements 
and compartmentalized struggles to form 
a common front. 

“Everywhere you look, there's workers 
from 249 other companies going through 
the same issue. You have to start look- 
ing at things from a broader community 


"We were gonna start picketing the train, And 


if need be we were 


a union, and yet unlike a lot of the other 
proposed alternative forms of workers’ 
associations, it is based in a workplace, at 
the site of production. It engages in direct 
actions, things that can be disruptive at the 
point of production that often the alterna- 
tive forms of labour organizing can't be.” 
Forms of labour organizing that are not 
workplace-based, like solidarity commit- 
tees and workers’ councils, can rely heavily 
on tactics like protests and lobbying that, 
while putting pressure on an employer, 
do not directly confront them. But there 
is no substitution for action taken in the 
workplace to disrupt production. As a 
model, the TAWC serves as a middle 
ground between these alternative workers’ 
associations and traditional trade unions. 
The TAWC’s growth has been slow 
but steady. Apart from their main tactic of 
one-on-one conversations with workers, 
the TAWC has been working on becoming 


going to block the route.” 


perspective. If your house and every other 
house in your neighbourhood is on fire, 
you have a community issue, not just a 
house issue,” he emphasizes. 


“A MUCH STRONGER, MORE 
POWERFUL TOOL” 
Over a nine-month period in 2011 and 
2012, Air Canada workers dealt with four 
instances of back-to-work legislation 
being threatened, introduced, or passed. 
This legislation could make strikes illegal, 
punishing rank-and-file workers with 
fines or even jail time for defying the law 
and staying out on strike. Workplace 
actions at Pearson need to be big and fast, 
in order to have an impact on employers 
before the government has a chance to 
deploy back-to-work legislation. 

“When one group of workers goes on 
strike, if they are part of the six solidarity 
pact unions, we all engage in solidarity 
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actions on their behalf,” says Smith. This 
can include tactics from work to rule, 
where workers perform only the mini- 
mum amount of work required by their 
contract, to solidarity rallies and phone 
zaps, where workers will tie up phone 
lines by repeatedly calling head offices 
en masse. "So, the strike becomes a much 
stronger, more powerful tool.” 

In Canada, labour law in the post- 
war period tended to favour the forma- 
tion of craft unions — bargaining units 
formed based on the activities done at 
work, rather than the workplace or sec- 
tor itself. This has historically weakened 
the labour movement — since it allowed 
for multiple unions to exist in one work- 
place, they competed with one another 
for members and made it much more dif- 
ficult to engage in collective activity. Labor 
Notes co-founder Kim Moody, however, 
believes this organization of work pre- 
sents a strategic opening. 

“You could have a general strike of eve- 
rybody in an airport, and obviously that 
would be devastating to air transport. But 
you could also think about what groups 
of workers have a particularly powerful 
position. Whose actions, even if it’s just 
a work to rule, could impact not only 
their particular jobs, but the airport as a 
whole?” notes Moody. “Where in logistics 
is there a vulnerable point? The answer 
is that they're all over the place. You just 
have to figure out which are the most 
important ones.” 


THE RACIALIZATION OF THE 
WORKFORCE 
Contract flipping is a major issue for 
workers at Pearson. Because airports in 
Canada are privately operated, services 
are often subcontracted out to employ- 
ers. When a different employer wins a 
contract, airport workers must reapply 
for their jobs, often losing negotiated 
benefits, seniority, and salary increases. 
“With contract flipping, you often 
have groups of workers who aren't sure 
what their union will be in a few years 
because their work will be contracted out, 
the contract will be flipped. They may find 


themselves in the same union, a different 
union, no union atall,” says Gray. “Many of 
the workers in Canadian airports are con- 
sidered federal workers and there are gaps 
in the labour laws for federal workers.” 

One of these gaps is successorship 

rights, which are common in both the 
private and public sector but rarely apply 
to federal workers. With successorship 
rights, if the conditions of the job change 
— for example, if a new service provider 
is awarded the contract — but the type of 
work remains the same, the new employer 
is required to maintain union-negotiated 
work standards. Without successorship 
rights, negotiated wages and seniority can 
be lost when there's a new employer. 

Contract flipping makes it difficult for 
trade unions to build a base of activists and 
organizers on the shop floor, and it also sup- 
presses wages across the airport. TAWC 
activist Yavar Qadri believes contract flip- 
ping is a deliberate strategy to make it more 
difficult for workers to organize. 

“We depend on these contracts to just 
exist. It's adehumanizing experience, but 
its just how itis. It's very hard to convince 
people to come to a rally. It's very hard to 
convince people to strike,” he says. “People 
are afraid. It's the fear. It's the learned 
helplessness.” 

A high proportion of the workers that 
experience contract flipping at Pearson 
are immigrant workers and workers of 
colour, living in the nearby suburbs of 
Brampton, Mississauga, and Etobicoke. 
Smith explains that workers who are 
employed in the public sector or by the 
airport authority tend to have better work- 
ing conditions, benefits, and job security 
than contract workers — but contract 
workers are more likely to be people of 
colour. 

“What we're seeing is date of hire. As 
the airport and companies privatize, and 
neoliberalism kick{s]in, every subsequent 
generation has worse working conditions, 
which then drives down the wages of the 
economy and the surrounding commu- 
nity,” Smith says. “And what we're seeing 
is that the surrounding communities of 
the airport are pockets of poverty, and 


that's where racialized workers are living.” 

The introduction of precarious work 
has gone hand in hand with both the 
racialization of the workforce and the 
boom of mass tourism. 

"There's been this conversion of air 
travel into a mass tourism industry. And 
one of the ways this has been accomplished 
is greatly deteriorating working conditions 
and lowering the compensation and ben- 
efits that workers receive,” says Gray. 

Qadri says that it is immigrants who 
must accept the most dangerous and pre- 
carious work at Pearson. 

“Most of the people who work here in 
the airport in low-paying jobs are first- 
generation immigrants. It’s about not 
being born and raised here in Canada,” he 
says. “These things are being taken advan- 
tage of by the capitalists here at the airport.” 

For Smith, pressuring the federal 
government to create reports and legisla- 
tion that impact the workers affected by 
contract flipping is a way of organizing 
some of the most unprotected workers 
at Pearson. Now, an employee's length 
of service is treated as continuous under 
new contract flipping protections passed 
by the federal government in 2018. 

“We're tackling it on demographic 
issues, on community issues, and from 
the most vulnerable,” he said. “Racialized 
workers are the most vulnerable, and by 
raising their living standards, you raise 
[them] for everyone else.” 


CHALLENGING THE LABOUR 
ORTHODOXY 

But this growth is not without growing 
pains. Trade unions remain skeptical of 
dual unionism — the development of a 
parallel structure within or analogous to 
a pre-existing trade union — and TAWC 
activists remain firm that the workers’ 
council is complementary to pre-existing 
union structures. 

“This is not dual unionism. We're all 
proud of our respective unions; we all 
work within our respective unions,’ says 
Smith. “But when it comes to issues that 
involve multiple groups of employers, 
multiple unions, collective community 
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issues, this is where the community union 
model comes in. It fills the gap that collec- 
tive bargaining can't; it does not replace 
collective bargaining.” 

The TAWC has also managed to oper- 
ate relatively free from national-level con- 
flicts among Canadian trade unions. In 
January of 2018, one of the six solidarity 
pact unions, Unifor, disaffiliated from 
the Canadian Labour Congress (CLC) 
after it allegedly began raiding other 
unions’ workplaces. Neither Smith, who 
is a Unifor member, nor Rowan, who is 
a member of CUPE, felt that Unifor's 
disaffiliation impacted their ability to do 
work with the TAWC. 

“Actually, it's kind of a unique thing 
and you don't really figure it out until 
you've been at a few meetings or gone to 
an event. We're all figuring it out together, 
but we're independent of the politics 
going on in Ottawa or in union headquar- 
ters,” explains Rowan. “I get along great 
with Unifor workers even though Unifor 
disassociated from a governing labour 
body. It’s important for me to get along 






with Unifor members at the airport. We 
are very democratic. We all share ideas 
and each other's injuries and victories and 
losses.” 

In fact, “A lot of these workers walk 
back into their own unions from the 
TAWC and start to ask difficult questions 
of the labour movement,” says Gray. 

“Workers within the TAWC are 
engaging in some exciting conversations 
and exciting activities. They are collabo- 
rating with other airport workers who 
aren't in their own union in a way that 
they weren't doing before through their 
union. They are engaging in strategic 
discussions through the workers’ council 
in a way that they often were not in their 
own unions. They are engaging in direct 
action in a way that they often were not 
in their own unions,” he continues. “This 
can't help but challenge some of what the 
airport unions are currently doing and 
what the broader labour movement is 
currently doing.” 

The questions that TAWC workers are 
asking of their unions will be questions 





worth seriously examining — the TAWCisa 
relatively small group, but they are expand- 
ing steadily and have won real gains for 
Pearson workers, from a $3.50 fare on the 
UP Express to a working relationship with 
the GTAA that supersedes their individual 
employers. Now, when the airport authority 
designs its check-in counters, it meets with 
representatives from the TAWC to ensure 
that workers are involved in the process. 

“These things that you learn in the 
union movement, when they work, they 
are used by everyone in the union move- 
ment,’ says Qadri. “I see the TAWC grow- 
ing. I don't know how fast that's gonna be, 
but it's going to grow to be very powerful, 
as big as the airport is, as powerful as the 
airport is.” x 


KATE JACOBSON is an 
organizer living in Calgary 
She currently researches 
post-war British industrial 
disputes, organizes tenants, 


and is the host and sound engineer of the Alberta 


Advantage podcast 








IN NOVEMBER 1811, THE BATTLE OF 
TIPPECANOE SAW THE MOVEMENT'S 
CENTRAL VILLAGE DESTROYED By 


AMERICAN TROOPS. 
SO 
Se 4 
pas oa Fa 
K LED LEE ACS) 
( ew AMERICANS BLAMED BRATTAIN FOR 
Al HELPING THE NATIVE RESISTANCE, AND THIS 
WAS ONE OF THE MAIN PRETEXTS FOR THE WAR 
OF 1812, WHEN U.S. TROOPS ATTEMPTED TO 
J Ñ INVADE CANADA. 



















TECUMSEH WAS BORN CIRCA 1768 IN 
PRESENT-DAY OHIO. HE WOULD 
BECOME AN IMPORTANT POLITICAL 
& MILITARY LEADER OF THE 
SHAWNEE. 












































TECUMSEH FOUGHT 
WITH THE BRITISH 
AGAINST THE 
AMERICANS & 
HELPED STOP THE 
INVASION. HE WAS 
KILLED AT THE 
| BATTLE OF THE 
THAMES ON OCT. 5, 
1813. 


IN THE EARLY 18008, HE & HIS 
BROTHER TENSKWATAWA ORGANIZED 
A PAN-INDIAN ALLIANCE To RESIST 
EURO-AMERICAN INVASION. 
THOUSANDS OF NATIVES FROM 
VARIOUS TRIBES JOINED THIS 
ALLIANCE. 
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The coal-fired Keephills Power Station in Wabamun, Alberta in 2018. 


A just transition requires a planned 
economy. But whose plan? 


Corporate, for-profit planning, aided and violently enforced by the settler colonial 
state, will not bring about a just transition. We need a radical redistribution of 


s enthusiasm for a Green New 

A Deal for Canada grows, what 

type of planning will bring about 

a just transition to a low-carbon society? 

Specifically, we turn to two questions. 

First, how can plans for a just transi- 

tion, from their very beginning, respect 

the principle of free, prior, and informed 
consent of Indigenous peoples? 





power and decision-making. 


BY DAVID GRAY-DONALD AND EMILY EATON 


Second, whatkinds of policies will those 
who currently work in fossil fuel industries 
support, given that many are defensive 
of their industries — a tendency eagerly 
encouraged by fossil fuel companies? 

We, as two settlers living in Treaty 4 
in Regina, do not have definitive answers. 
What we can offer are snippets of conver- 
sations with people who think about and 
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workon these questions on the ground, as 
well as some of our own insights. 

In brief, we believe that corporate, 
for-profit planning, aided and violently 
enforced by the settler colonial state of 
Canada, will not bring about ajust transi- 
tion. Instead, there needs to be a radical 
redistribution of power and decision- 
making, at multiple levels. 
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DECOLONIZING RELATIONS 
“Clearly, the corporate agenda is about 
exploiting the land for profit,” Grand 
Chief Stewart Phillip, president of the 
Union of British Columbia Indian Chiefs 
(UBCIC), explains in an interview. “It’s 
not about stewardship or conservation 
or setting aside land and preserving the 
values and habitat. It's got nothing to do 
with that. Its about ripping up the land 
and taking what they can in terms of com- 
modities and then moving on to some 
other pristine environment and repeating 
the exercise.” For Phillip, the corporate 
agenda cannot lead the way. 

As early as 1970, the UBCIC has been 
pushing for changes in how decisions 
affecting Indigenous lands are made. 
Take, for example, this demand from 
the 1971 Declaration of Indian Rights: The 
B.C. Indian Position Paper: “We demand 
immediate involvement of our people 
starting with the planning stages in all 
mining and forestry activity on Crown 
land in the province of British Columbia.” 

Today, Phillip is working to get the 
United Nations Declaration on the Rights 
of Indigenous Peoples (UNDRIP) imple- 
mented through legislation by settler gov- 
ernments as a way to level long-standing 
power imbalances. UNDRIP includes 
the principle of free, prior, and informed 
consent, abbreviated as FPIC. 

“I think it’s abundantly clear that the 
old relationship just isn't working. It’s 
totally counterproductive and we need a 
new framework that's based on recogni- 
tion of our rights and interests and land 
and resources across this country,’ says 
Phillip. “If you factor in the climate crisis 
and everything that represents, it's inevi- 
table that there needs to be a strong — rec- 
ognized through legislation — Indigenous 
voice engaged in legislation in regard to 
protection of the land and the waters in 
the face of the devastating challenges of 
climate change that we see everyday.” 

To Phillip’s frustration, Bill C-262 — a 
private member's bill brought forward to 
Parliament by NDP MP Romeo Saganash 
— which would have seen Canada commit 
to implementing UNDRIP in law, was 


thwarted by Conservative senators in 
spring 2019 after approval in the House 
of Commons. Because there is an election 
before the next sitting of Parliament, this 
means the billis wiped from the slate, and 
would need to be entirely reintroduced 
once the next government forms. 

In B.C., Phillip tells us, he expects to 
see the NDP government of John Horgan 
bring forward legislation to embrace 
UNDRIP in spring 2020. 


DECOLONIZING THE 
TRANSITION 

Ifa Green New Deal or a just transition is 
to be implemented in the U.S., Canada, 
or elsewhere, it will entail massive eco- 
nomic and social changes — not just 
decarbonizing, but also addressing the 
social inequalities caused by our current 
carbon-based economy. 

As Eriel Deranger, a founding member 
of Indigenous Climate Action, recently 
wrote for the Yellowhead Institute, “to 
be just, [the Green New Deal] cannot 
continue to be created without our full 
participation or free, prior and informed 
consent. That means we need to be aware 
of these conversations and require pro- 
portional seats at the table: seats that are 
resourced and supported. We need to 
ensure we are part of leading and advo- 
cating for solutions for our own commu- 
nities. If the climate justice movement 
is serious about justice for all it must 
embody that sentiment and relinquish 
power, redistributing resources to build 
the future they call for.” 

Calling for an Indigenous-led Red 
Deal in a Jacobin article, Nick Estes, co- 
founder of The Red Nation, asks, “Why 
is it easier for some to imagine the end 
of fossil fuels but not settler colonial- 
ism? To imagine green economies and 
carbon-free, wind turbine, solar power, 
and electric bullet train utopias but not 
the return of Indigenous lands? It's not 
an either/or scenario. Both are possible 
— and necessary.” 

Michelle Brass, a member of the steer- 
ing committee of Indigenous Climate 
Action, expands on these ideas. “As 


Indigenous Peoples, we have been envi- 
sioning{the end of settler colonialism and 
a healthy relationship with the land] and 
praying for this and living our lives work- 
ing toward this through the course of our 
history, since settler Canadians showed 
up on our territories and impacted our 
lands and the course of our history. So I 
see both [the end of settler-colonialism 
and a healthy relationship with the land] 
as possible and necessary, but I don't 
know that settler Canadians can see that 
and will do what they need to do,” Brass 
tells us in an interview. 

“This whole question about the end 
of colonialism is emotional, it's spiritual. 
And I think there's a lot of fear around 
white settler society on ‘what will happen 
if we relinquish our power and control? 
What will they do to us; what will hap- 
pen to our jobs, to our livelihoods?” she 
continues. “But you know what? That 
same concern has never been extended 
to Indigenous communities as the buf- 
falo were wiped out, as our children were 
stolen, as we were incarcerated on the 
land, as we continue to suffer poverty, 
extreme poverty in our own homelands.” 

Asked how to unite the goals of transi- 
tion and ending colonialism, Brass says, 
“We do need to come together and work 
together, but what's happening is these 
other issues always tend to trump, or to 
take precedence, over Indigenous rights. 
It always seems to be an afterthought.” 
She adds, [It's] an issue of power. There 
are people in positions of power and 
privilege that are making decisions that 
impact us, and we're not being brought 
in early enough or with the respect that 
is required.” 


FOSSIL FUEL WORKERS IN 
TRANSITION 

Without provincial and national leader- 
ship that presents concrete visions and 
economic plans for low-carbon futures, 
people currently working in the fossil fuel 
industry face extreme uncertainty about 
what's ahead. Groups like the Canadian 
Association of Petroleum Producers and 
Canada Action (creator of the “I LOVE 
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OIL SANDS” campaign), are hard at 
work exploiting this uncertainty and 
encouraging oil and gas sector employees 
to fight for their industry as a means of 
securing their futures. (See Briarpatch 
article “The Oil Industry's PR Offensive,” 
August 30, 2018.) 

How can workers, some of whom are 
fierce defenders of industry, be involved 
in and supported through a transition? 

Gil McGowan was in the thick of 
negotiations for the transition off of coal 
in Alberta, from the workers’ side. Coal is 
very high in greenhouse gas (GHG) emis- 
sions per unit of energy — much higher 
than oil and gas (though some studies 
put fracked gas emissions in the same 
ballpark) — and governments in Canada 
and around the world are getting off of 
coal. McGowan is the president of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour and chaired 
the Alberta Coal Transition Coalition, 
which fought on behalf of some 2,500 

workers at coal plants and associated 
mines in Alberta after the provincial 
NDP government announced plans in 
2015 to phase out coal. 

The coal transition is a preview of what 
will be needed to wind down other fossil 
fuel and fossil fuel-intensive industries. 

“We looked around the world for mod- 
els to copy, and we couldn't find models 
anywhere — couldn't find any jurisdiction 
that had done what we were proposing 
to do, which was to have a just transition 
program that would cover multiple work 
sites, multiple employers, and multiple 
unions. There had been transition pro- 
grams developed with single employers, 
and single employers and their unions.” 
In Germany, for example, where the black 
coal industry had been phased out (but 
not the brown coal industry, yet), there 

was only one employer and one union 
involved. 

When the NDP was elected in 2015 
and work began on the coal phase-out, 
the portfolio first sat with the Alberta 
Ministry of Environment and Parks. But 
according to McGowan, a just transition 
is properly understood as a labour issue; 
after all, the concept came out of the Jabour 


movement and has largely focused on sup- 
porting workers through environmental 
policy changes. McGowan therefore advo- 
cated that the file be moved to the Labour 
Ministry, and “once it got there, we were 
off to the races. I mean, we had the right 
people dealing with the file and we were 
able to negotiate these different programs 
relatively quickly. That's a lesson for other 
jurisdictions: make sure you have the right 
people dealing with the issue because [a] 
just transition is a labour market issue, not 
an environmental issue.” 

The plan had four pieces. First, 
there was an income top-up above what 
employment insurance (El) would give to 
people losing their jobs from coal plant 
and mine closures. This amounted to 75 
per cent of workers’ pre-unemployment 
income for 45 weeks. Second, there was 
a bridge to re-employment, providing 
“support for people to retrain so they 
would be more successful in their job 
search,” as McGowan puts it. Third, there 
was a bridge to retirement for people at 
least 53 years of age who had worked for 
at least 10 years for their employer. And 
fourth, there was a relocation allowance 
of $5,000 for people to move to new 
communities to follow job opportuni- 
ties, which McGowan believes was inad- 
equate given that housing prices tend to 
crash in communities losing their single 
or main industry. 

In total, $40 million was allocated to 
help workers with the transition. This is 
not insignificant, but it pales in compari- 
son with what the coal companies got. 
Because coal plants were being legislated 
to close early, coal-fired electric generat- 
ing companies called for lost profits to be 
paid to them by government. The NDP 
coughed up $1.36 billion to these com- 
panies. And, much to McGowan's disap- 
pointment, they didn't require any of the 
money be invested in worker transition 
or compensation programs. 


DID THE TRANSITION 
PROGRAM DO WHAT 
WORKERS WANTED IT TO? 


From participating in discussions, 


including town halls with coal workers 
around the province, McGowan stresses 
to Briarpatch the importance of connecting 
displaced workers with new jobs during 
a transition. “[ Workers are] happy to get 
training, but that's not actually what they 
want. They're happy to get pension bridg- 
ing, but that's not actually what they want. 
They're happy to get relocation allowances, 
that's certainly not really what they want. 
What they really want is to go from one 
job to another. And that's a desire that 
went unmet with the just transition that 
we negotiated, and it’s a desire that was 
not properly addressed with the federal 
just transition task force either. And one of 
the reasons it went [un Jaddressed here in 
Alberta and at the federal level is it would 
require a more active approach to labour 
market policies than we've traditionally 
had here in Canada.” McGowan says 
that governments here are willing to help 
workers with certain types of relief and 
allowances, “but at the end of the day, the 
responsibility for a worker finding [their 
next] job is the worker's, right? And that 
mindset is deep-rooted, and it stopped 
us from thinking more creatively about 
addressing the real need in this case.” 

Because workers’ real desires were 
not met by Alberta’s coal transition plan, 
McGowan explained that the NDP lost 
seats in coal-producing communities in 
the 2019 election. Despite being a pro- 
labour government and negotiating a 
relatively robust deal with workers, the 
failure of the government to intervene in 
private labour markets left workers feel- 
ing discarded. 

“What we would have preferred, and 
what the workers would have preferred, is 
if the government actually played a more 
active [...] role in connecting the displaced 
workers with new jobs — for example, in 
the renewable energy sector,” he says. 
“And this frustrated me because I was the 
chair of the Coal Transition Coalition and 
in that capacity and my capacity as the 
labour federation president, I had occa- 
sion of many conversations with employ- 
ers’ associations in areas like solar power 
and wind power. And you know when I 
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said we've got hundreds of people who 
are losing their jobs in coal, a lot of these 
employers said ‘Hey, that's great; we're 
always looking for people, right? So there 
was an opportunity there for federal and 
provincial governments to bring those 
two groups together, but they didn't. They 
basically left it up to the individual worker 
to find the path.” 

A key lesson, then, from the Alberta 
coal transition is that governments need to 
take a more hands-on approach to indus- 
trial policy if they want workers to support 
these major, necessary transitions. To at 
least some degree, a planned economy 
is needed. This will mean reversing the 
neoliberal trend toward less intervention 
in the economy and it will require that 
key industries and services are social- 
ized and that private capital is displaced. 
McGowan is quick to point out that for 
years the Alberta Federation of Labour's 
position has been that there should be a 
Crown energy corporation, which would 
give government more ability to facilitate 
these sorts of transitions. 

In fact, most of the goals of the Green 
New Deal proposals put forward in both 
the U.S. and Canada require significant 
state-led economic planning and the cre- 
ation of new universal social programs as 
well as social ownership. Climate change 
might just be the kind of emergency that 
moves us into a new, more humane 
economy. The Green New Deal proposals 
include massive new public investment in 
universal health care (in the U.S.), green 
jobs guarantees, and public infrastructure 
like fare-free transit. State-led action, 
centring the democratic participation 
of Indigenous peoples and workers, can 
make these commitments a reality. 


DEMOCRATIC, DECOLONIAL 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 

To address the scale and scope of the cli- 
mate emergency in front of us, we need 
ambitious economic planning, but it 
must have at its centre the repatriation 
of lands and resources to Indigenous 
communities and the recognition that, 
as Brass states, “Indigenous Peoples 





still have sovereignty over our lands and 
our communities and our nations and 
our children and our future.” Having 
Indigenous peoples at the economic plan- 
ning tables from the very beginning to 
draft policy “would mean a fundamental 
and radical shift away from the way things 
are being done today to doing things ina 
way that adheres to traditional teachings, 
to how the original Peoples of the land 
have been instructed on how to live in a 
way that guarantees livelihood and pros- 
perity for future generations,” says Brass. 
“And when | talk about prosperity I don't 
just mean monetary wealth, I mean rich- 
ness of the land to provide clean water and 
clean air and a good life for our children, 
for the animals, for the ecosystem.” 

As Phillip, McGowan, and Brass all 
make clear, the corporate agenda is not 
working. Its not working for Indigenous 
nations and communities, it’s not going 
to deliver a just transition for fossil fuel 
workers, and it's imperiling the very 
future of humanity and our planet. 
Leaving decarbonization to the free 
market and individual consumers is no 
longer an option. Democratic state plan- 
ning can scale up the renewable energy 
sources we need at a pace that is consist- 
ent with keeping global warming below 
two degrees Celsius. And unlike private 
capital, which will always seek to turn 
a profit, the right governments can be 
pushed to prioritize decolonization and 
the well-being of workers in the process. 
As the climate crisis continues to unfold, 
and as the status quo inevitably falls apart, 
we have an opportunity in the seeming 
chaos to right our relationships to each 
other and the Earth. * 
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COMING THIS FALL 


Thirty Years of Failure 


Understanding Canadian 
Climate Policy 


By Robert MacNeil 





How did Canada go from climate 

leader to climate villain? 

The factors preventing a sensible, 
sustainable climate policy in 
Canada are also the keys to 

change. 

Robert MacNeil offers readers an 
understanding of the strategies and 
policies required to decarbonize 
the Canadian economy and make 
Canada a global leader on climate 
change once again. 
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Can Alberta's labour movement rise to the challenge presented 


by the new UCP government? 


n June 13, Jason Kenney's newly 
elected United Conservative 
government introduced Bill 


9, the Public Sector Wage Arbitration 
Deferral Act. The bill sought to defer nego- 
tiations over wages for 180,000 teachers, 
nurses, and government workers until the 


end of October. 

With the introduction of Bill 9, 
Alberta's labour leaders came out swing- 
ing with a slate of dramatic statements. 
Heather Smith, president of the United 
Nurses of Alberta (UNA), did not mince 
her words: “Even Ralph Klein, in the 


{outside the Royal Alexandria Hospital 


depths and darkness of the 1990s, didn't 
use legislation to reach in and violate 
workers’ contracts. This is incredibly 
unprecedented, incredibly disappointing. 
It is the biggest betrayal by the govern- 
ment I have ever seen.” 

Even so, the bill became law shortly 


in Edmonton on July 19 
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thereafter, on June 28. 

This was just the first round of a major 
fight between public-sector workers and 
Kenney's hardline right-wing govern- 
ment. It’s a battle that has the potential 
to be one for the ages, since it is likely that 
the Kenney government plans to follow 
it up by trying to decrease public-sector 
wages. Bill 9 sends a direct message that 
the Kenney government has set its sights 
on attacking public servants — who are 
largely women — and the crucial services 
they offer to all Albertans. 


THE BATTLE LINES ARE CLEAR 
Bill 9 applies to specific collective agree- 
ments — but since it sets a precedent of 
the government wilfully violating nego- 
tiated collective agreements, it has dire 
implications for all public-sector unions. 
During Rachel Notley’s NDP govern- 
ment, public-sector unions such as the 
Alberta Union of Provincial Employees 
(AUPE) and UNA agreed to a pattern of 
a roughly zero per cent pay increases for 
two years in return for a binding wage 
reopener in the third year — which falls 
in 2019 for many of the unions. 

As the UNA website explains, "A wage 
reopener allows only the wage portion of 
[a collective] agreement to be reopened 
for negotiation while all other parts of 
the contract remain in place.” In February 
2019, UNA had already begun calling for 
a 3 per cent wage increase in anticipa- 
tion of the reopener. When an agreement 
couldn't be reached with employers, 
an arbitrator was appointed to end the 
impasse, with hearings to be held by June 
30. But that didn't happen, as the Labour 
Relations Board put the arbitration hear- 
ings on hold in mid-May after being 
instructed by the new government do so, 
even prior to it being sworn into office. 

On June 24, AUPE filed for a court 
injunction to allow wage arbitration to go 
ahead, stating that Bill 9 represents bad- 
faith bargaining and violates the Charter of 

Rights and Freedoms. A month later, Justice 
Eric Macklin granted the temporary 
injunction, and the Kenney government 
immediately stated its intention to appeal 


the decision in an expedited hearing. 
And, while arbitration hearings did begin 
in early August with AUPE, the Alberta 
Court of Appeal overturned the injunction 
in early September, once again making Bill 
9 the law of the land. AUPE may seek leave 
to appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada. 

Bill 9 deferred previously negotiated 
wage reopeners until October 31 — that 
is, after the government held the so- 
called “Blue Ribbon Panel on Alberta's 
Finances,” led by former Saskatchewan 
NDP cabinet minister turned conserva- 
tive activist Janice MacKinnon. 

That panel completed its work and 
the full report was released in September. 
The report was designed to develop the 
story that, as it says, “today’s fiscal crisis 
is arguably far worse than [that] faced by 
the Alberta government in the early 1990s” 
— that is, we live in exceptional times that 
warrant more privatization, salary increases 
for “non-bargaining” public service staff 
(out-of-scope managers), and “alternative” 
(e.g., not-for-profit) delivery of services. 

The panel wrote that in order to bal- 
ance Alberta's budget “without raising 
taxes,” “restraint in the compensation and 
size of the public sector” was necessary. 
They pointed out that Alberta has higher 
salaries and benefits for public servants 
than Ontario and B.C. and — as many pre- 
dicted — they suggested lowering wages to 
match the other provinces via “a legisla- 
tive mandate that sets the salary levels for 
all public-sector employees, including all 
fees and other compensation for insured 
medical and health services and all third 
parties, and applies to all negotiations and 
arbitrations.” 

Already steeling themselves for the 
perfect storm of labour unrest that they 
had created, the panel also recommended 
a set of legislative tools to enforce the pro- 
posed wage freezes or cuts. And it said 
that “In the event of a strike, the mandate 
would form the basis for back-to-work 
legislation” — already planning to force 
striking workers back to work months 
before negotiations even begin. Last, 
they suggested that if the courts issued 
an injunction on that legislated salary 


mandate, the Kenney government could 
take a page from Saskatchewan's books by 
using the Constitution's notwithstanding 
clause to overturn the court decision. 

Union leaders didn't mince words. 
The long-serving president of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour (AFL), Gil 
McGowan, told the Edmonton Journal 
that the report is founded on “hatred for 
the public sector.” 

“Right-wing ideologues have fantasized 
about implementing blueprints like this 
in other jurisdictions, but they've never 
actually been able to go this far,” he said. 

In 2018, over 90 per cent of nurses, 
over 70 per cent of teachers, and over 65 
per cent of those working in the public 
sector overall were women. The burden 
of austerity will fall hardest on their backs. 

Angele Alook, a labour and gender 
researcher at York University and former 
research officer at AUPE, explains to 
Briarpatch, “When we say public-sector 
workers are paid too much, we are saying 
women don't deserve to have pay equity, 
we are saying nurses and teachers are 
not valued in our society, we are saying 
women’s labour is worth less.” 

And by attacking public-sector work- 
ers, the Kenney government is, by exten- 
sion, attacking poor and marginalized 
Alberta residents who rely upon the critical 
social supports that these workers offer. 

It's likely that the government is plan- 
ning on using MacKinnon's report to jus- 
tify years of cuts, because it's hell-bent on 
balancing the budget by 2022-23. “This 
panel was set up to come to the conclu- 
sions that this ideologically-driven gov- 
ernment wanted to reach,” Guy Smith, 
president of AUPE, told CBC, “so we're 
anticipating a full-frontal attack on the 
women and men on the front lines, and 
they will respond in kind.” 


UNITED IN CONTEMPT 

The response to these events by labour has 
been fierce and decisive. Representatives 
and supporters from each of the major 
public-sector unions arrived in the legisla- 
ture rotunda on June 13 to chant “so … SO... 
so. solidarity” and issue statements. There 
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has been a series of information pickets 
and rallies carried on throughout what's 
being called the “summer of solidarity.” 

United in contempt for Kenney's 
attack, organized labour in Alberta looked 
more unified than it has in years. To 
some, it felt like the old days of opposing 
Alison Redford's Progressive Conservative 
government's 2013-14 pension reforms 
— which threatened to do away with early 
retirement incentives and guaranteed 
cost-of-living increases, and which 
were eventually dropped, in what is now 
widely remembered as a major victory for 
Alberta's labour movement. 

But from 2015 to 2019, under Notley's 
NDP government, the labour movement 
became fractured and acrimonious. Even 
under that so-called “friendly government,” 


of expanding their membership through 
organizing drives and new affiliations. 
Yates found that in the aftermath of the 
1995 election of the Conservative Mike 
Harris government in Ontario, employ- 
ers were emboldened to use anti-union 
tactics, and unions responded by shifting 
more resources into organizing. 

On one hand, it makes sense for unions 
to take care of their existing members by 
dedicating resources to grievances and col- 
lective agreement violations. On the other, 
the Kenney government expresses plans for 
privatization, downloading, and downsiz- 
ing — particularly in health care and edu- 
cation — with an aim of atrophying union 
membership. We cannot let them succeed 
in that aim, as the long-term impact would 
kneecap the province's labour movement, 


“When we say public-sector workers are paid 
too much, we are saying women don't deserve 
to have pay equity, we are saying nurses and 
teachers are not valued in our society, we 

are saying women’s labour is worth less.” 


public-sector unions were forced into 
agreeing to a zero per cent wage increase 
in exchange for non-monetary benefits 
and the now-possibly-empty promise of 
wage reopeners in 2019. The private-sector 
unions faced further declines in member- 
ship, largely because they were denied their 
key request of banning “double breasting” 
— preventing companies with unionized 
workers from splitting themselves in two 
so previously negotiated contracts would 
only apply to a fraction of their workers. 


A NEW ERA FOR ORGANIZED 
LABOUR? 

Labour scholar Charlotte A.B. Yates has 
aptly described the internal inertia of 
unions where, when they aren't facing 
significant threats, their focus is on con- 
solidating existing membership instead 





dealing a critical blow to unions’ power 
to protect workers and fight for improved 
working conditions. Research has long 
shown thata strong labour movement helps 
lift all boats by increasing workers’ bargain- 
ing power and improving working condi- 
tions for everyone. The task before labour, 
then, will be to gain new members not only 
to make up for the loss in membership that 
accompanies government cuts, but also to 
offset the effects that wage rollbacks will 
have on union morale and the demonstra- 
tion of unions’ instrumental value. 

The Alberta labour movement does 
not currently face a membership crisis in 
the public sector, but it certainly does in 
the private sector; in 2018, 70 per cent of 
public-sector workers in the province were 
covered by a collective agreement, whereas 
the same could be said of only 11 per cent 
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of private-sector workers. Strengthening 
private-sector unions to conduct suc- 
cessful organizing drives will have to be 
a central part of the labour movement's 
overall strategy. How to do so was a major 
topic of debate at the AFL convention in 
May, especially as private-sector unions 
continue to be hampered by infrastruc- 
ture spending cuts, offshoring, and double 
breasting, which allows companies to split 
right after a successful union drive. 

As the AUPE’s injunction showed, 
the labour movement's tactic of appeal- 
ing to the courts to slow the breakneck 
pace of Kenney's summer of cuts will be 
ineffective. Part of the task before the 
labour movement will be rebuilding 
workplace militancy — this means foster- 
ing an ideology of conflicting interests 
between workers and employers, as well 
as supporting workers’ ability to set goals 
and act(through, for example, organizing 
strikes) to realize them. And if members 
mobilize in a large-scale way, they may 
spread much-needed seeds of renewal 
through Alberta's union bureaucracy and 
elected leadership. “A bad employer can 
be good for labour overall, but not neces- 
sarily [for] the labour leadership” notes 
labour relations professor Bob Barnetson 
of Athabasca University, in an interview 
with Briarpatch. “More workplace democ- 
racy resulting in wildcat strikes can be a 
Pandora's box that nobody can contain.” 

This helps to explain some of the 
outrage from labour leaders: they know 
that effectively confronting Kenney’s cuts 
means empowering their membership, 
but they're nervous about the changes that 
a newly empowered membership may 
demand of the province's labour move- 
ment. However, the Kenney government 
is a new type of conservative beast — and 
it won't be bested without new nimble- 
ness, militancy, and solidarity within and 
between Alberta's unions. x 
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HSE BACK THE BEAT 





In mainstream media, labour journalism has been replaced by financial reporting and 
business sections. But journalism students are raising the labour beat from the grave. 


n 2014, H.G. Watson, a freelance journalist and Ryerson jour- 
| nalism instructor, wrote for rabble.ca that “The labour beat — 

the reporters who write about workers, unions and all that it 
encompasses — has all but disappeared from newsrooms across 
North America. And with it, stories about workers’ struggles that 
are now Slipping through the cracks.” By 2016, J-Source’s Errol 
Salamon had reversed course, pronouncing the beat “back from 


the dead.” So, which is it? 
Watson, when asked if she still agrees with her 
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characterization of labour journalism from 2014, now says 
that, in some ways, the field has rebounded. 

“Yes and no. I think, if anything, we've seen a rise in the 
amount of reporting on labour even if we don't necessarily call 
it labour — its not how, traditionally, labour has been viewed.” 

In contrast to labour reporting in its heyday of the mid- 
1900s, which saw reporters covering union conferences and 
intra-union politics, labour reporting today is more likely to 
cover the struggles of non-unionized workers. “The way labour 
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itself works has changed,” Watson explains. “We have much 
more precarious labour, we've seen the rise of contracts, of the 
changes in manufacturing, the shifts in what kind of labour 
people predominantly do — so I think that has, as well, shifted 
what labour reporting actually is.” 

David Bush, an editor at RankandFile.ca, says the corporate 
consolidation of media ownership and the shuttering of local 
outlets has “pushed the labour beat aside to the point where we 
have a mainstream press situation in Ontario where there is 
one person who regularly covers workplace issues — that's Sara 
Mojtehedzadeh from the Toronto Star.” 

“She's not even categorized as a labour reporter,” he adds. 
“She's a ‘work and wealth’ reporter. She's amazing; I would say 
one of the best reporters in the country on these issues. [...] But 
that's it; there's no one else in that province and that's a major, 
major problem.” 

At the same time, Watson notes that the majority of labour 
reporting is being done by larger publications in big cities, like 
the Toronto Star, which leaves smaller centres without “local 
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reporting and local accountability” on labour issues. 

Salamon — a post-doctoral scholar at the University of 
Minnesota who studies political economy, media history, and 
digital media — says that labour journalism is a place with "pockets 
of hope.” But he also points out that, for a long time now, labour 
beats have been disintegrating, giving way to financial reporting. 

All of Canada’s biggest English-language daily newspapers — the 
Globe and Mail, the National Post, the Toronto Star — have business 
sections or journals. But it wasn't always that way; before the turn 
of the millennium, it was common for papers to have journalists 
assigned to the labour beat, and for statements by union lead- 
ers to be front-page news. In search of more moneyed readers, 
mainstream media stopped prioritizing workers’ issues and voices, 
focusing instead on financial markets. And today, when some of the 
biggest publications in Canada are owned by the richest men in the 
country, journalists enamoured with “objectivity” end up acting as 
a cudgel for the interests of their capitalist employers. 

But as working conditions across the industry continue to 
deteriorate, there are some hopeful signs of an uptick in class 








consciousness among journalists. Salamon says, "One thing that 
we need to keep in mind as vital to labour journalistic coverage 
right now is that [...] starting in June of 2015 we saw a wave of 
union organizing among digital journalists in the United States 
which has expanded into Canada.” In April 2016, for example, 
170 workers at Vice Canada followed the lead of their American 
counterparts by unionizing with the Canadian Media Guild. And 
the wave hasn't stopped: in March of this year, the six editorial news 
staff at BuzzFeed Canada joined the media union CWA Canada. 

"As a result of that wave of union organizing, the journalists 
themselves that have been organizing have been (obviously) 
covering their own labour organizing in their own publications 
and in their competitors’ publications,” Salamon explains. 

When workers at the newly unionized video, TV, and pro- 
duction arm of Vice U.S. got frustrated with the company drag- 
ging its feet on contract negotiations, they talked to reporters 
at HuffPost (where editorial staff are, like Vice's video content 
creators and post-production workers, unionized with the 
Writers Guild of America, East). The ensuing story's headline 
in HuffPost was, plainly, “Vice’s Unions 
Are Pissed Over Contract Talks.” This kind 
of labour reporting — which concerns itself 
with the well-being of workers rather than 
regurgitating the employer's press releases 
— is only possible when journalists under- 
stand themselves as workers first and report 
in solidarity with their peers. 
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“LABOUR IS CENTRAL TO ALL 

OF THE COURSES THAT I DO 
TEACH” 

Bush chalks the shift away from labour 
reporting up to “the changing nature of the 
capitalist press” — meaning an increase in corporate media 
ownership and consolidation. It's a process that begins early, 
as labour education is left off of the curriculums of journal- 
ism schools across the country. But university campuses are 
also potentially fertile ground on which to resurrect Canada's 
languishing labour journalism. 

Renée Lalonde, who studied journalism and public relations 
from 2012 to 2015 at Sheridan College, says that when she was 
a student “No one discussed labour rights, unions, or anything 
to that effect.” 

Watson, in her roles as a lecturer at Humber College and 
Ryerson University, says that schools instead focus on the foun- 
dational aspects of journalistic practice. 

“Aside from knowing the particulars of how labour move- 
ments work, reporting on labour is no different than reporting 
any other beat — you're just looking for your sources, you're get- 
ting all your facts right,” she explains. “So I think that's the main 
thing, really, is just focusing on what the fundamentals are.” 

But that assumption — that journalists will know how the 
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labour movement works without being taught it in school — can 
have huge consequences. Journalists who don't know the first 
thing about organized labour might oversimplify complicated 
negotiations, uncritically adopt employer-side language like 
“replacement worker” instead of “scab” in an effort to “remain 
objective,” or describe anyone holding a picket sign as being 
“on strike.” The last 30 years of neoliberal attacks have caused a 
decline in unionization rates in Canada and the U.S., accom- 
panied by a weakening in public understanding of the value of 
unions. Journalists are no exception to this norm. 

Salamon, a 2005 graduate of Ryerson's bachelor of journal- 
ism program, says there were no courses dedicated to labour 
journalism in his program and that the same exploitative labour 
practices journalists face today — like unpaid internships and 
overtime — were present then. 

“I don't teach any courses that are called ‘labour journalism, 
but labour is central to all of the courses that I do teach,” he says. 
“So, one way that I, and other faculty, can build a program and 
contribute to pedagogy of labour journalism is incorporating labour 
journalism into all of the courses that we teach, 
whether or not they are specifically focused on 
labour journalism.” 

In the absence of classes on how to cover 
labour disputes, student journalists are instead 
honing their labour-reporting skills by covering 
campus labour issues — and learning to under- 
stand themselves as workers along the way. 

In March, Concordia undergraduate jour- 
nalism students joined other Quebec students in 
a general strike in protest of unpaid internships. 
They were demanding wages for all interns and 
the associated benefits and protections under 
Quebec's labour code. Three Concordia journal- 
ism students — Miriam Lafontaine, Erika Morris, and Jon Milton, 
all of whom are currently or previously involved with the Link, one 

of Concordia’s campus media outlets — proposed a department- 
wide strike and mobilized to make it happen. 

“Me and a few people in the journalism department were think- 
ing, well, unpaid internships are a huge problem in journalism, so 
maybe this is an opportunity for the journalism department to join 
this wider movement happening right now,’ explains Lafontaine, 
then on the editorial staff at the Link. “And so then, in December, 
we started preparing what we were going to do to vote [to] strike.” 

During the week-long strike, Lafontaine and her colleagues 
held a press conference and gave interviews to various media 
outlets, including the CBC. They wanted to emphasize the main- 
stream medias responsibility in paying journalism students for 
internships. CBC Radio, for example, does not pay their interns, 
who work full time for six weeks at CBC/Radio-Canada. 

Instead of interviewing striking students, some outlets chose 
to simply pull quotes from organizers’ press releases and public 

statements. Lafontaine believes that it was because many of 
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those outlets continue to use unpaid student labour. For exam- 
ple, CTV - owned by Bell Media, the same company that owns 
CJAD 800, where Lafontaine interned without pay — didn't 
interview organizers. "It's a bit uncomfortable if you're a station 
that has unpaid interns and then you invite someone to talk 
about this,” she notes. Despite the disappointing coverage from 
some outlets, she says "there [were] a lot of journalists in the city 
who put the right effort in to cover it the right way.” 

Though the fight is far from over — Quebec students continue 
to be denied many labour rights by the provincial government 
— the strikes by Concordia’s journalism students led to paid 
internship opportunities at the school, a fundamental demand 
of those students who participated in the strike. 

The Link's coverage of the strike appeared in a special issue 
on labour — the first of its kind on Concordia’s campus. 

“Working-class people can feel antagonized by the media 
sometimes [... ] because the media [doesn't] really centre their stories 
anymore,” explains Thomas Delbano, a Concordia journalism stu- 
dent who contributed an article to that issue, titled "After a Decline, 


“Newsrooms have been so financially 


decimated, they may not be paying as close 


attention to [these struggles], so it’s so 


important that student journalists are there.” 


Interest in Labour Reporting Appears to Be Growing.” He believes 
that labour journalism can disrupt the view workers have of the 
media and “is a way to connect with a larger part of the audience.” 

Jon Milton — who was involved in organizing the Concordia 
journalism students’ strike — says that there is no dedicated 
labour journalism training at Concordia and that much of 
his knowledge about unions comes from being a member of a 
freelancers’ union, the Syndicat associatif des travailleuses et 
travailleurs autonomes du Québec (S'ATTAQ, a branch of the 
Industrial Workers of the World). 

“Ina lot of cases — at least, in Montreal, you see this — student 
journalists, when doing their work properly, can set the tone 
for a lot of larger media outlets because so many high-profile 
journalists are former student journalists [who] continue to 
read the student papers that they used to work at,” he notes. 
“And so that means when student papers and studentjournalists 
stumble upon, or do good reporting for labour, those stories can 
often be picked up by larger outlets [which] give these issues a 
larger hearing.” Such was the case with the Link's coverage of 
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the Concordia journalism students’ strike, which was published 
online two months before CBC picked up the story. 

At the University of Regina — where I am the editor-in-chief 
of the campus newspaper, the Carillon — we recently saw the 
faculty association adopt a strike mandate after the university 
balked at their extremely reasonable demands. In response, 
the university hired a crisis PR firm to handle communication. 
The Carillon was instrumental in covering the negotiations; our 
articles on the subject remain some of the most-read on our 
website. Our readers’ obvious interest in journalism related to 
campus labour disputes dispels the notion that labour journal- 
ism is of little interest to readers outside of niche publications. 

"I've seen reporting from [student papers] across the States, 
from across Canada, looking at unionization struggles of cleaning 
staff and faculty, and a lot of times that's some of the best report- 
ing that paper puts out,’ Watson adds, pointing to past John H. 
McDonald (JHM) award winners as examples. The JHM awards 
are presented annually by the Canadian University Press to rec- 
ognize the best student journalism in a number of categories, 
including labour. Nominees in 2019's labour category included 
a piece in George Brown College's the Dialog about international 
students working precarious and undocumented jobs, an article 
in the University of British Columbia's Ubyssey on the low wages 
and lack of security facing the university's sessionals, and a feature 
in the Ubyssey on the outcry over a sweetheart union deal between 
UBC Okanagan and the UBC Faculty Association. 
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“That's very front-line journalism especially because a lot of 
[...] newsrooms have been so financially decimated, they may 
not be paying as close attention to [these struggles], so it's so 
important that student journalists are there,” says Watson. 

“And then, as well, if you look at who is going to be most 
affected by these changes we've seen in our labour workplace, 
its millennials and Gen Z,” she continues. “And that is who is 
sitting on college campuses.” 

“I think student media is really well positioned to be at the 
front lines of reporting on that.” * 







JOHN LOEPPKY is an artist, student media editor, free- 
lance writer, and former athlete. He is currently complet- 
ing his MFA at the University of Regina with a focus on 


disability, identity, and solo performance. 
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RED 
LIGH 7 
LABOUR 


SEX WORK 
REGULATION, 
AGENCY, 
AND 


RESISTANCE 


n the fall of 2007, I was struggling to 

find work that could accommodate my 

disabilities, and I was failing miserably. 
My depression and anxiety were so severe 
that I typically only managed to last one or 
two weeks at any job before I just stopped 
showing up. I lived in a constant state of 
panic, wondering how l'd pay my rent 
each month. 

Then, after I broke up with a guy I was 
dating, he surprised me by asking if he 
could pay me to continue seeing me. I 
thought, “what the hell, l've already slept 
with you for free.” For the past 12 years, I’ve 
continued to do sex work, and it offered me 
the flexibility I needed to survive. 

Before that work, I had to choose 
between getting groceries and getting my 
antidepressants. I frequently went off my 
medication for days or weeks at a time. Sex 
work allowed me to flourish in a capital- 

ist system in which I was never meant to 
survive as a queer disabled woman. I could 
work when my mental health allowed, and 
as an independent worker, I did not have 
to continually out myself as disabled every 
time I needed time off. The relatively high 
rates of pay meant that in fewer hours I 
could make the same amounts I might 
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make working full time. 

But my experiences in the sex industry 
do not exist in a vacuum — they are a part 
of and shaped by the complex histories 
of stigmatization and criminalization 
of sex work. Red Light Labour, an edited 
anthology of academic essays pertaining 
to sex work in Canada, captures all this 
complexity and more. 

In 2014, Stephen Harper's Conservative 
government introduced new sex work 
legislation aimed at “reducing demand” 
for prostitution. The new legislation, 
dubbed the Protection of Communities 
and Exploited Persons Act (PCEPA), was 
introduced following a Supreme Court 
decision that struck down the previous laws 
as unconstitutional. While the previous 
legislation outlawed sex workers publicly 
soliciting clients, keeping or being found in 
a bawdy-house (also known as a brothel), 
and third parties living off the earnings of 
a sex worker, the new legislation makes it 
illegal to purchase sexual services, provide 
third-party advertising for sex work, and 
derive “material benefit” from sex work. On 
paper, the laws appear to have shifted focus 
from targeting workers to targeting their 
clients; in practice, though, as Red Light 





RED LIGHT LABOUR: 
SEX WORK REGULATION, 
AGENCY, AND RESISTANCE 


Edited by Elya M. Durisin, Emily van der 
Meulen, and Chris Bruckert 


REVIEWED BY LINDSAY BLEWETT 


Labour makes abundantly clear, sex workers 
and their friends and families, as well as 
clients, are still subject to criminalization 
under these new laws. 

Red Light Labour, published in 2018, is 
one of the first Canadian books to tackle 
the working conditions and experiences 
ofa variety of sex workers labouring under 
the PCEPA. It was also published in the 
wake of FOSTA/SESTA (Allow States and 
Victims to Fight Online Sex Trafficking 
Act/Stop Enabling Sex Traffickers Act), 
an oppressive set of American laws that 
holds website administrators and owners 
responsible for user-posted ads for sex 
work, in a misguided attempt to fight traf- 
ficking. Former Liberal Justice Minister 
Jody Wilson-Raybould stated in 2015 
that she was “definitely [...] committed to 
reviewing the prostitution laws, and sit- 
ting down with my officials to assess the 
best options, and with those they affect 
directly.” That review never materialized. 
The book is a direct response to the fail- 
ures of the Liberal government to respond 
to repeated calls by sex workers to do 
something about the PCEPA. It exposes 
the failure of the government, the police, 
and others to take seriously the violence 
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In other words, the editors of this volume 
would view my involvement in sex work as 
both work and a choice made from limited 
options due to structural inequality. 


against sex workers that criminalization 
encourages and which is exacerbated by 
structural factors such as racism, coloni- 
alism, and ableism. 
The authors collected in this volume 
tackle tricky subjects — such as youth 
involvement in sex work — without moral 
judgments, and they are critical not only 
of the state and police but also of those 
who appropriate the language of slavery 
and abolition; sex-worker exclusionary 
“feminists” who view sex work as noth- 
ing more than violence against women; 
and those who harass the most visible 
and vulnerable of our numbers, trans 
sex workers who are street-based. While 
the authors contained in this volume 
advocate for various approaches and per- 
spectives, the overarching framework is 
that sex work is labour and that carceral 
approaches such as PCEPA are harmful, 
both in their construction of sex workers 
and the sex industry as “a public threat 
and a public nuisance” and also in their 
material application. 

Despite its academic tone, the book is 
relatively free of academic jargon, making 
it accessible to those outside of academia. 
And rather than simply explaining the 
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laws abstractly, the essays in this collection 
show how the laws play out in practice and 
how workers and clients respond to them. 
In an essay focusing on the advertising 
prohibition and FOSTA/SESTA, Andrea 
Sterling explains that the laws have forced 
the closure of sex worker advertising sites 
like Backpage. Those sites that remain 
have severely restricted the language that 
can be used in ads — nothing can be posted 
that remotely implies sexual services are 
on offer. Sex workers don't just rely on 
these sites for advertising — they also use 
them to connect with other workers and 
share safety information such as client 
blacklists (see Bee Khaleelï's article, “At 
least hookers get wages” on page 8 of this 
issue). In 2010, a man contacted me to 
arrange an appointment. Because I had 
access to several blacklists — for example, 
Lyla.ch, formerly the Canadian Escort 
Recommendation Board, which hosts a 
sex worker-only forum where workers 
maintain an extensive database of bad 
clients across Canada — I discovered that 
this man had assaulted other workers and 
I was able to decline his request. Without 
access to that life-saving information, I 
might have accepted the booking and been 
assaulted too. 

Crucially, the book does not treat sex 
workers as victims, but rather as labour- 
ers with varying degrees of agency and 
autonomy — thus connecting the struggle 
for sex workers’ rights to struggles for the 
recognition of women’s work, human 
rights, and labour rights. Understanding 
sex work as work “challenges embed- 
ded stigmatic assumptions of deviance, 
immorality, and pathology,” the editors 





write. For example, the fact that I strug- 
gle with depression and anxiety has been 
attributed to my participation in sex work, 
constructing sex work as a problematic 
behaviour issuing from my mental ill- 
ness, rather than as a legitimate survival 
strategy for a disabled woman. 

Despite the significance of the “sex- 
work-as-work” paradigm for advanc- 
ing worker's rights, as Durisin, van der 
Meulen, and Bruckert rightly contend, 
“it is important to include an analysis 
of situations where there are conditions 
of force or coercion, highly constrained 
options, or structural inequalities that 
limit income-generating options,” such 
as the exclusion of disabled people, like 
myself, from most mainstream employ- 
ment and a lack of workplace accommo- 
dations for those who do find work. In 
other words, the editors of this volume 
would view my involvement in sex work 
as both work and a choice made from lim- 
ited options due to structural inequality. 

As a sex worker, it is refreshing to 
read a book that not only considers sex 
workers experts in their own lives, but 
actively sought them out as knowledge 
producers. The editors write that the book 
showcases “cross-disciplinary research 
from diverse contributors, including 
established scholars, student researchers, 
community activists, and sex workers; 
many of the authors occupy more than 
one of these positionalities, illustrating 
a fluidity between advocate, researcher, 
and researched.” Several of the authors 
are current or former sex workers and 
activists, alongside whom I have worked 
and fought for sex worker rights. These 
sex workers are Indigenous, disabled, 
queer, and trans. While it may not be 
overtly stated, the collection includes a 
range of voices and avoids relying only 
on academics or white, cis, middle-class 
sex workers. x 


LINDSAY BLEWETT is a 
sex worker and a PhD can- 
didate in gender, feminist 
and women’s studies at York 
University. 
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Lori Hanson has worked alongside of social movements in Latin 
America - particularly anti-mining and rural women’s movements in 
Nicaragua - for 35 years. She is a professor in the department of com- 
munity health and epidemiology at the University of Saskatchewan. 


What were the big shifts that took you from growing up in small- 
town Saskatchewan to living and working for years in Nicaragua? 
I grew up in the '7os in Meacham, Saskatchewan in a family of 
community organizers, with a feminist mom, a rabble-rousing 
dad, and two rebel sisters. That primed me for joining the radi- 
cal politics of the 1980s Central American solidarity movement 
and the (so-we-thought) cutting-edge journalism at the Sheaf 
[the U of S student-run newspaper]. But the years spent in 
Nicaragua living in the rural war zone — not to mention giving 
birth to the first of my two sets of twins with midwives there — 
meant that, as Gioconda Belli writes, Nicaragua also became 
“the country under my skin.” I moved back to Saskatoon 22 
years ago. I workas a professor, try to do my part to keep radical 
politics alive here, and continue to support Nicaraguan social 
movements. I am on the verge of leaving the province for B.C. 
But I plan to keep my subscription. 


Why are you a Briarpatch sustainer? 

In Canada's ever-more-concentrated elitist white colonial main- 
stream media landscape, alternative media represents a critical 
tool in giving a voice to people's truths, and of speaking truth 
to power. Alternative media talks back. Alternative media also 
creates hope. Briarpatch is alternative media par excellence. 


Alternative print media like Briarpatch is also increasingly rare. 
I'm a bit of a tactile, old-fashioned reader. I like holding my 
newspapers and books, rather than plugging them in. While I 
appreciate the blog and its capacity to nimbly publish stories, 
I want Briarpatch to be able to stay in print for a long time. 
While we wait for the revolution, it needs sustainers to make 
that happen. 
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The automatic monthly donations of the following Sustainers provide 
Briarpatch with a welcome source of stable, ongoing revenue. 


By pledging a little money each month, you can add your 
name to the list of folks who make our work possible. 
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THE CLIMATE 
CASE FOR 
WORKING LESS 


BY ANNA BIANCA ROACH 


¢¢ How to work a four-hour week and join the new rich.” Such 

is the promise of Tim Ferriss, one of the sweethearts of corpo- 

rate America. His time-crunching productivity theory is just 
one among dozens of other “work smart, not hard” arguments. 
But another, anticapitalist line of argument for a reduced work 
week exists. As global temperatures climb to an all-time high 
and the average standard of living creeps sluggishly upward 
despite technological advancements that promised a sharp 
increase, some voices in the U.K. are calling for a reduction in 
work hours as one of the pillars of a Green New Deal. It's time 
for activists in Canada to pick up that advocacy. 

Advocates for a Green New Deal that includes a reduced 
work week are looking to challenge the assumption that growth 
is always good. A reduced work week without salary cuts would 
be one among many steps to rebuild an economy based not on 
the pursuit of growth but of sufficiency. 

In 1930, economist John Maynard Keynes imagined that his 
grandchildren might live in “an age of leisure and abundance” 
in which we might return to the noble principle that “the love 
of money is detestable.” By all measures, this age of abundance 
should be possible today: we are, after all, producing more 
than ever. Yet 4.2 billion people — over half of the world's total 

population — live on less than $7.40 per day, and their numbers 
have been increasing since 1981. We have more homes without 
people than people without homes, but foreclosure is profitable; 
we throw out one-third of the food we produce globally while at 
least one-third of the global population lives in hunger. 
Given that most people are barely scraping by while working 
40 hours a week, it is no surprise that the idea of working less is 
terrifying. In reducing the amount of labour necessary for pro- 
duction, job automation — the very process which, for Keynes, 
made a leisure society possible — means work is increasingly seen 
as a privilege, while unemployment (which could be leisure) is 
equivalent to poverty. 

The utopian — yet widespread — prediction that technology 
would make human life easier has materialized for very few; 
certainly not for workers, whose work conditions have been 
steadily worsening in recent years. 

The argument for a reduced work week asks: why do we 
work to produce so much more than we can possibly use? Why 





not work less, waste less, distribute better, and enjoy the age of 
abundance that we've been promised? 

The argumentathand is notjust thatabandoning the 40-hour 
work week is possible — it is that it is necessary for the survival of 
the planet. "The move towards a shorter-working week,” declared 
U.K.-based think tank Autonomy, “would go some way to help- 
ing transition from a materialistic consumer culture which is 
damaging for both wellbeing and the environment.” 

Most calls for a reduced work week, based on a case study in New 
Zealand, ask for a four-day work week. But others, like Autonomy's, 
call for something much more radical: a nine-hour work week, or 
just over one full day. They say its what's needed to avoid more than 
2C of heating in the U.K., at current carbon intensity levels. 

More leisure time, on its own, would change our commuting 
and consumption habits and drastically reduce carbon emis- 
sions: Autonomy predicts that a 25 per cent reduction in working 
hours could reduce greenhouse gas emissions by 20 per cent and 
our ecological footprint by just over 30 per cent. We'd commute 
less, and our commutes would be less of a rush; we'd use more 
public transportation and fewer cars. It would decimate a few 
industries (like take-out food and online delivery) that we use 
mostly because we're short on time — and with them all their 
ancillary industries, like throwaway plastic packaging, which 
makes up 40 per cent of the demand for plastic. 

Leisure time could be filled not by frantic consumption but by 
relaxed hobbies and artisanship. It would be a world with more 
home-cooked meals; clothes, furniture, and electronics that are 
mended, not replaced; food grown and harvested in community 
gardens; and more things made with what's available, for the 
simple reason that humans love making things. This new style 
of production could also shift our consumption patterns toward 
local products, which could substantially cut our dependence on 
freight transport — which, as of 2015, was responsible for 30 per 
cent of transport-related carbon dioxide emissions, or 7 per cent 
of total emissions, and has only been increasing since then. 

The idea that all unnecessary work should be eliminated is 
radical, and could very well do away with artificial scarcity. To do 
this, however, would require other anticapitalist policy imple- 
mentations: a tax on unsold goods would discourage unneces- 
sary production, a key aspect of the reduced work argument. A 
maximum wage-ratio policy, among other policies that limit the 
accumulation of wealth, would free up capital to pay workers. 
Reduced work-week advocacy cannot stand alone, but it does 
create an analytical framework that can help us guide a Green 
New Deal toward both degrowth and the post-work utopia that 
Keynes promised us. * 


A longer version of this article appears on briarpatchmagazine.com. 


ANNA BIANCA ROACH is a freelance journalist who covers social move- 
ments, gender, and labour from a leftist perspective. You can find more about 


her and her work at www.annabiancaroach.com. 
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Canada Post can be a leader in the transformation 
to a renewable, sustainable economy. 
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Aren't they 
worth it? 
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Canadian families 
spend almost 
one-quarter of their 
income on child care. 


Enough is enough. 


We need affordable, 
accessible, quality 
child care for all. 


childcareforall.ca 





